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ABSTRACT 

This leader's guide is one in a series of three which 
make up the Middle School Seminar Series. Other guides in the series 
are Psychological Education and Achievement Education. The guide 
contains specific instructions for teaching each performance 
indicator of the goals and competencies which are stated at the end 
of each session; specific activities are presented and a list of 
suggested references and supplementary materials is included. The 
program of personal education is presented in five major seminars 
which are sequential and interrelated. The first seminar, A Healthy 
Physical Self, helps middle school students incorporate positive 
physical health skills in their lives. A Healthy Emotional Self, 
seminar 2, deals with positive emotional health skills affecting 
students* entire being, and with ways of helping others in the area 
of emotional health. A Healthy Social Self, the third seminar, 
discusses positive social skills , labeling , we-centered behavior, and 
methods of changing or enhancing social skills. The fourth seminar, A 
Healthy Mind, helps students learn to incorporate creativity, memory, 
and learning skills into their lives. Seminar 5, A Healthy Life 
Spirit, helps students learn about values development, moral 
development, positive attitudes toward life and death, and focusing 
on something larger than self. (JAC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSE purpose of the groups for Personal Education/ is to 

give each individual an opportunity to become an involved 
member of society through the development of effective 
interpersonal skills and self understanding. This can 
be accomplished by making available selected principles 
to children for their personal use. 



OVERVIEW The MIDDLE SCHOOL SEMINARS are compiled of three separate 
guides. 

Psychological Education 
Personal Education 
Achievement Education 



Although any of the guides may be used separately, it 
has been intended that, the seminars in Psychological 
Education be prerequisite for all other seminars. It 
is suggested than for roost groups it might be helpful 
to continue the sequence with the seminars of Personal 
Education and then Achievement Education. 



CONTENT 'The program of Personal Education presented in this Leader's 
Guide is organized into five major Seminars. The Seminars 
are both sequential and interrelated in nature. That is, 
Seminar I is rela ced to Seminar II ; Seminar .II is related 
to Seminar III, etc. Although the basic content of each 
of the seminars is ditrerent, the skills chat are developed 
through par tic ip^it ion in those seminars are relevant to 
each other. The Seminars should be experienced and mastered 
in the given sequence. 



Seminar I: 
Seminar II: 
Seminar III: 
Seminar IV: 
Seminar V: 



A Healthy Phy.jical Self 
A Healthy Emotional Self 
A Healthy Social Self 
A Healthy Mind 
A ileaitihy Life Spirit 



LEADER S GUIDE 



The Pevr.crr.al Education Leader^ s Guide contains 
specific ir.s true tiions for the teaching of each 
perf orrnpac^: Indira tor of the goals and competencies 
stated it the- end of each Seminar section. Also 
at the close 'f each Sf^minar section is a list 
o f 5:uc;gG<-; ced re f erences ,ind supplementary materials 
that Lenders could use. 
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leader's reference The following "^^"^"/^^^^JP^^^^^^f . 

FOR GROUP TECHNIQUES those persons who wish to lead groups in. 

Personal Educatvon, but are unfamiliar 
with specific group techniques. 

Anderson, J. L, and Henner, H. Focus on 
Self Development, Stage Three; Involvement , 
Appendix A: Group Techniques for Classroom 
Teachers, fpage 167- Chicago : Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1972, 

Ardell, D. B. High Level Wellness . Rodale 
Books, 1977. 

Carlson, Jon (Ed-). Special Issue : Health, 
Wellness, and Transpersonal Approaches to 
Helping. Elementary School Guidance and 
Counseling , December, 1979, Vol. 14, Number 2. 

Kaslof, R. J. WhiOlistic Dimensions in Healing . 
New York: Doubleday, 1978. 

Leonard, G. ' The Ultimate Athlete . New York: 
Viking, 1975. 

Samuels, M, and Bennett, H. Z. The Well 

Body Book . New York: Random House/Bookworks , 

1973. 



Science, May 26, 1978, 200 (43AA) . Issue 
on health maintenance. 
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Seminar 
A Healthy Physical Self 



Six Group Meeting Plans 
Overview Framework 
References 
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GROUP MEETING PLANS 
FORMAT EXPLANATION 



SEMINAR TITLE MEETING // 

GROUP MEETING PLAN TITLE 

Materials and Resources 

A list of those materials, resources, informative handouts or 
activity sheets that are included and the needed preparations that 
are required for the specific group meeting plan. 



Directions 

Step-by-step ideas on how to conduct the group meeting and the 
content to include within the group meeting. , 

This seminar for A Healthy Physical Self includes such content 
as helping students learn about how to incorporate positive physical 
health skills in their lives; how those skills affect their entire 
being; what they gain and communicate, through physical health; 
methods of changing to or enhancing a healthy physical self; and 
ways of helirlng others in the area of physical health. 



Adaptations 

Ideas that could be used to accommodate students with individual 
differences or that could be used as classroom supportive material. 



Evaluations 

Specific points where leaders can evaluate their group meeting 
and/or how students are responding to the material witjiin the group 
meeting plan. 



Additional pages: Pages following the Group Meeting Plan include 
examples of informative handouts, activity sheets, surveys, inventories, 
homework as.signments , . . . that can be reproduced for each group 
member. 
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Seminar: A Healthy Physical Self 



Meeting //I 



TAKING CARE OF ME 

Materials and Resources 

1. Basic food groups chart and/or other posters emphasizing 
health habits 

2. A variety of canned and boxed food products to use as 
examples on how to read labels 

3. Informative handouts 

4. Seven log- sheets for each group member 

*Each group member should bring (or be given) a notebook or 
folder in which to keep the many informative handouts and 
assignments papers they will receive through the five 
seminars. 



Directions 

1. Be sure everyone knows everyone else; use name tags if 
some students are strangers. Be sure everyone knows your 
name. 

2. Introduce this unit by discussing what makes up a herlthy 
person. Indicate that each seminar will deal with a 
different aspect of health (i.e., physical, emotional, 
social, mental, spiritual) , 

3. Explore through discussion what contributes tov;ard a 
healthy physical self. Organize the discussed topics 
under the following four broad headings: 

• nutrition — the quality and quantity of daily food 

intake 

• exercise — including such types as f lexibili ty , 

endurance, strength, and coordination 

• sleep — the quality and quantity of rest 

• preventative health care — hygiene, safety, preventa- 

tive medicine. 

Focus on the first three broad areas in greater detail. 
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Discuss the basic food groups and why our bodies need a 
balanced diet. Also explore the range of calories intake 
that is appropriate for their age, height, frame, activity 
level, etc. Examine the school lunch menu and determine 
if a balanced diet is offered and what the calorie intake 
would be. Next, lead the discussion to include how they 
can take charge of their own d^et. ^ Explore the nutrition, 
calories, etc. involved in some of their favorite foods. 
Discuss the pitfalls of sugar, the problems that can be 
caused by eating only refined, bleached, polished, etc. 
foods, and the importance of reading food labels (show 
example food labels on cans, jars, boxes, etc.). 

Give each group member copies of the infoirmative 
handouts dealing with nutrition. Give an overview of 
nutritional facts. Summarize what each handout contains. 
Indicate that students will need to read these handouts 
as they will be reviewed at the next meeting. 

Discuss the importance and different types of exercise. 
Emphasize the physical benefits of exercise (i.e., 
burns up more calories, improves appearance, improves 
coordination, improves the strength of the circulatory » 
respiratory, digestive systems, etc. ) . Discuss the 
problems that some persons encounter when they begin an 
exercise program or exercise in the wrong way (i.e., 
temptation to overdo — resulting in sore, strained 
muscles, impatience when there is no appearance of 
immediate results or increased skill — it takes several 
weeks for goticeable changes to occur, etc.). 

Give each group member copies of the informative handouts 
dealing with exercise. Summarize what each one contains. 
Indicate that students will need to read these handouts 
as they will be reviewed at the next meeting. 

Discuss the importance of sleep and how a consistent 
sleep pattern is essential for a healthy body. Explore 
the differences between persons who do and those who do 
not get enough sleep. 

Give each group member seven copies of the log sheets. 
Explain that their assignment for the following week is 
to chart their nutrition, exercise, and sleep patterns 
for each day. Indicate that they are not to try to 
change any pattern this week, but rather take a close 
look at their present patterns. These logs are for 
their own information and they will not have to share 
during the next meeting unless they want to. They will, 
need to bring their completed logs to the meeting, 
however. 
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Group rapport would be enhanced if the 
Leader also took part in keeping a personal 
log. 



Adaptations 

Some group leaders especially those with students who are 
younger or have reading problems may want to center 
discussions around the handouts, rapher than distributing 
afterwards. 



Evaluations 



Built in 
Log sheets 
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FOOD GROUPS 



MILK GROUP 


VEGETABLE-FRUIT GROUP 


(some milk daily) 


(four or more servings) 


Children 3 to 4 cups 


Including: 


Teenagers A or more cups 

Adults 2 or more cups 

Pregnant women A or more cups 

Nursing mothers 6 or more cups 

(cheese and ice cream can 
replace part of the milk) 


A dark green or deep yellow 
ve{3euouj.e, lui^u i> Lduc j. ui. 
Vitamin A, at least every 
other day. 

A citrus fruit or other fruit 
important for Vitamin C, 
daily. 

Other fruits and vegetables 
including potatoes* 


MEAT GROUP 


BREAD-CEREALS GROUP 


(two or more servings) 


(four or more servings) 


Including beef, veal, pork, 
lamb, poultry, fish, eggs, with 
dry beans and peas and nuts 
as alternates. 


Whole grain, enriched, 
restored. 
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HOW SWEET? 



Match the following prepared food 
tions that you think correspond, 
percentage. 



products to the sugar concentra- 
Each product matches only one 



Sugar 

^ Product Concentration 

23.0% 

Coffeemate 2L0% 

Cool Whip .c/ 

Hamburger Helper 23 9% 

Keinz Catsup 28!9% 

Hershey Chocolate Bars 5-7 q^/ 

Jell-0 (Cherry) 8.' 8% 

Kellogg's Apple Jacks 82*6% 

Quaker 100% Natural Cereal 5l!4% 

^^agu Spaghetti Sauce 9*2% 

Shake 'n Bake (Barbeque) 3o!2% 

Shake 'n Bake (Pork) ' 

Skippy Peanut Butter I^ItZ 

Wishbone Italian Salad Dressing 5q 9^ 

Wishbone Russian Salad Dressing 6!2% 
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HOW SWEET IT IS 



The following prepared food products have the corresponding sugar 
concentrations. These products only represent a small example of 
the wide-spread usage of sugar in the American diet. 

Sugar 

Food Product Concentration 



Coca-Cola 



8.8% 



Coffeemate 65.4% 

Cool Whip 21.0% 

Hamburger Helper 23.0% 

Heinz Catsup 28.9% 

Hershey Chocolate Bars 51.4% 

Jell-o' (Cherry) 82.6% 

Kellogg 's Apple Jacks 57.0% 

Quaker 100% Natural Cereal 23.9% 

Ragu Spaghetti Sauce ^'^^ 

Shake 'n Bake (Barbeque) 50.9% 
Shake 'n Bake (Pork) 

Skippy Peanut Butter ^--^^ 

Wishbone Italian Salad Dressing 7.3% 

Wishbone Russian Salad Dressing 30.2% 
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WHAT AM I EATING?; 



Labeling and Nutrition 

The saying "You are what you eat" may be old, but it certainly 
contains a lot of truth. Those persons who eat a balanced diet of 
fresh fruits, vegetables, and other natural products are off to a 
good start in taking responsibility for their well-being. For the 
majority of Americans, however, the task becomes much harder when 
we try to discover the contents of the boxes, cans, and jars of 
the prepared food products that we place in our grocery carts. 
For those persons who desire to take responsibility for what they 
are eating, the present food-labeling laws are inadequate and many 
tim^.3 deceptive. In this handout we will examine which foods are 
not subject to labeling laws, required labeling for food content, 
and suggestions for you as an aware consumer. 

STANDARDIZED FOODS; NO LABELING REQUIRED 

There are about 350 prepared food products that are called 
standardized foods. These include such common items as mayonnaise, 
enriched white bread, soda pop, and so on. Such standardized 
foods are not required to label ingredients because their basic 
ones can all be found in the Code of Federal Regulations. This 
makes it difficult for the average consumer who may not have 
access to a law library. It also limits the consumer because 
there is no listing of the major ingredients by percentage weight 
(e.g., one can of soup could contain more meat and vegetables 
than another brand of soup of the same weight). 

Standardized foods, however, do have to meet certain minimum 
requirements in order to be called by the ^'standard" name. _ For 
example, hot dogs may contain no more than 30 percent fat, chicken 
noodle soup must contain a minimum of 2 percent chicken (if less 
it would be called noodle soup with chicken), and so on. For 
some frozen food items, though, the government now requires them 
to list the percentage of their most valuable ingredient (e.g., 
the shrimp in frozen shrimp cocktail) on the label. 

NUTRITIONAL LABELING 

Nutritional labeling is required when nutrients are added to a 
food (e.g., enriched, fortified, etc.) or when nutritional 
claims are made on the label in advertising. - There are some 
major misconceptions associated with nutritional labeling. Many 
people assume that just because there is nutritional labeling on 
a product, then that product must be nutritious. This may not be 
so. Another misconception involves- the manner in which companies 
present their nutritional labeling. More space is usually given 
to the breakdown of proteins, vitamins, and minerals. However, 
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it is more difficult, to determine the actual content of such things 
as sugar (which causes tooth decay and contributes to obesity), 
sodium (which contributes to high blood pressure, hypertension and 
strokes) and saturated fats (which contributes to heart disease). 
The law does not require sodium to even oe listed on the label. 
Sugar is often included with starch, fiber, or is broken down into 
the different names of the sugars used. Also sugar and saturated 
fats are often indicated in terms of "grams per serving." Current 
advocates of labeling law changes desire foodmakers to show on 
their labels all ingredients by percentage and by their common or 
usual names . 

LABELING FLAVOR AND COLOR ADDITIVES 

Food companies are usually required to list ingredients on their 
labels; however, such things as colors, flavors, and spices do not 
have to be listed by their specific names. A prepared food 
product that states "artificial color" on its label could contain 
several different chemicals. Adequate testing and labeling of 
these chemicals becomes an important issue for consumers. Not 
many artificial flavors have been well tested, but because most are 
the same as the flavoring chemicals that occur in natural foods, 
they are probably not dangerous. An exception, though, can be 
found in the recent controversy over saccharin, an artificial, 
sugar substitute. 

Artificial colorings, however, present a much greater problem. 
Many colors have been banned (and several more are suspect) 
because they have caused cancer or organ damage to laboratory 
animals when fed at high quantifies. Such coal-tar "dyes are not 
found in nature and the human body metabolizes many of them as 
poison. The following list represents those coloring chemicals 
that have been proved or are suspect as dangerous. 



Banned in 1919. 
Banned in 1919. 
1 and 2 Banned in 1960. 

Banned in 1960. 
1, 2, and 3 Banned in 1960. 

Banned in 1965. 
Banned in 1973. 
Banned in 1976. 
Suspect. 

Suspect — This is one of the two 
most widely-used colorings. 
Not banned, but labeling is 
proposed as the FDA estimates 
50,000 to 100,000 Americans show 
allergic reactions to this 
coloring. 

Manufacturers use artificial colorings for two major economic 
reasons: food sells better if it looks good and it is less 
expensive to artificially color something than to use a related 



Butter Yellow 
Sudan No. 1 
Orange Nos 
Red No. 1 
Yellow Nos 
Green No. 1 
Violet No. 1 
Red No. 2 
Orange B 
Red No. 40 

Yellow No. 5 
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natural food (e.g., coloring somethirAg purple rather than using 
grapes). If artificial colorings are used the label will 
usually say so (but the specific color does not have to be named). 
There are exceptions under the law, though, for the dairy 
industry. With the proposed exception of Yellow No. 5, such items 
as butter, cheese, and ice crsam do not have to indicate their 
artificial colors — a great concern for many consumers. 

LABELING SUGAR 

Sugar is the leading food additive in our country at this time. 
American consumers get around 24 percent of their calories from 
sugar. Three percent of that total comes from the natural sugar 
found in fruits and vegetables, another 3 percent comes from 
lactose (milk sugar in dairy products), and the remaining 18 
percent is from sugar that is added to our foods. Unlike other 
sources of carbohydrates, this added sugar contains no. nutrients 
except calories. There is no dietary requirement for sugar that 
cannot be satisfied by more nutritious foods (e.g., fruits and 
vegetables). The extensive use of added sugar or food products 
that are high in sugar content can affect such common health 
problems as tooth decay, obesity, diabetes, heart disease, 
hypoglycemia, and so on. 

Some sugar added to food products is used for purposes other than 
just providing sweetness. It absorbs moisture, keeping foods from 
drying out too quickly. It lowers the freezing point so that ice 
cream or other frozen desserts are smoother. It can be used as a 
preservative and it can sometimes make food look nicer. The 
majority of added sugar, however, is used for one main reason — 
the added sweet taste that consumers will buy. 

The average consumer, though, will find it very hard to know how 
much sugar is used in food products because companies can use 
different types of sweeteners and list each one separately on the 
label. The following is a list of some sweeteners and a short 
description of each one. 

Raw Sugar - Banned in the U. S. because it contains such 
contaminants as insect parts, soil, molds, 
bacteria, lint, and waxes. 

Turbinado - Dark sugar that is partially refined to make 
Sugar it sanitary; no nutritional value. 

Brown Sugar - Sugar crystals coated with molasses syrup; no 
nutritional value. 

Fructose, _ Common sugars found naturally in fruits and 
Glucose vegetables . 

Honey - . A blend of different sugars, mostly fructose 

and glucose, made by bees; no nutritional 
value except if eaten in huge quantities. 
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Corn Syrup, Hg^de from com starches, these derived 

Corn Sugar, ^ sweeter .rs have jumped to almost three times 

the us. in the past fifteen years. 
Sweetener ^ 

*When trying to identify the sugars listed on a label, look 
for any word ending in "ose," such as maltose or deptrose, 
or look for "corn syrup" or "corn sugar" which is used as 
a sucrose substitute. 

An example of the problems consumers face when trying to identify 
their sugar intake can be found on such a common product as Post 
Raisin Bran . Its label lists sugar (sucrose) as its number three 
ingredient, com syrup number five, and honey number seven. If 
put together, those sugars could be a primary ingredient, but 
consumers would never know unless they were able to convert the 
quantity references to percentages. This can be frustrating for 
persons who wish to be responsible for their nutritional health 
and total well-being, 

SUMMARY: CONSUMER SUGGESTIONS 

1, Eat a balanced, nutritional diet, 

2, Be aware of the kinds of foods you eat— read labels. 

3, Some chemicals are safe to eat (e,g,, calcium propionate 
is a bread preservative; citric acid is already found in 
our bodies; carboxy methyl cellulose is a thickening 
agent that goes right through the digestive system; and 
carotene Is a coloring agent that is often used in 
margarine and is nutritious for our bodies as Vitamin A), 

4, Avoid artificial flavorings when possible, 

5, Particularly avoid artificial colorings, 

6, Stay away from prepared food products high in sugar and 
fat, 

7, Avoid caffeine, especially in the first three months of 
pregnancy. Caffeine is found in such things as coffee, 
chocolate, cola, tea, some medications, and ''keep awake* 
pills. 

8, Try to avoid sodium nitrite (retains food color, helps 
flavor, and prevents botulism). This chemical can be 
found in bacon, ham, luncheon meats, hot dogs, smoked 
fish, and so on. Scientists believe that upon cooking, 
sodium nitrite can combine with other substances and 
change to form a cancer-causing chemical, 

9, Write your governmental representatives urging more 
comprehensive and effective labeling laws, 

10. Keep informed of new information or evidence that 
could influence the well-being of your health. 



HOW TO CHOOSE A DIET 



Good DieC is: 

1. One that is nutritionally sound. This means that it has 
foods from all the necessair/ food groups — it contains a 
wide variety of foods (not just one or two). The 
reducing diet should decrease body fat without hurting 
the rest of your body. The gaining d^.et should increase 
body fat without hurting the rest of your body. 

2. A diet that with some things added can become your basic 
eating pattern for the rest of your life. 

3. A diet that is made up of foods that look and taste good. 

4. A diet that helps train your appetite — developing a 
pattern of eating at regular times of t^e day. 

5. One that has foods that "stay with you" to keep from 
getting too hungry. 

6. A diet that is made up of familiar foods. It can fit in 
easily to the way you live. 

7. A diet that can be matched to you. Different people need 
different calorie levels and the diet should be planned 
with your needs in mind. 

Bad Diet is: 

2. A diet that has a small limited choice of food. It does 
not provide all the nutrients (protein, vitamins, 
minerals, fat, carbohydrates, . . . ) you need. It also 
could be boring and makes you feel like you're missing 
something. 

2. A diet that uses special foods and does not fit in easily 
to the way you live. 

3. A diet that often lets you lose (or gain) weight too 
fast — this could hurt your health. 

4. A diet that doesn't set up an eating pattern you can 
follow for the rest of your life. It is the kind of 
diet that can only be used for a short time. 
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THAT'S NOT THE WAY IT IS 



Many people have some wrong ideas about food and dieting. These 
wrong ideas may mean the difference between success and failure 
in losing (or gaining) weight. Here are some things people have 
believed — but that is not the way it is! 

1- Brown eggs have a higher food value chan white eggs. 
False. 

2. ' Toasting reduces the calories in bread. False. 

3. Protein is the most important nutritional need of the 
body. False. 

4. One can eat and drink whi^never he pleases if a vitamin 
and mineral capsule is taken each day to assure a supply 
of essential nutrients. False. 

5. It is natural to get fa':;ter as you get older. False. 

6. One can never get too much protein. False. 

7. If a person has been overweight for a long time (e.g., 
since childhood), his problem is probably "medical" or 
hereditary. False. 

S. Food eaten before you go to bed is more likely to cause 
weight gain than if the same food were eaten for 
breakfast. False. 

9. Pork liver has more nutritive value than calf liver. 
False. 

10. A person can never drink too much milk. False. 

11. Overweight people are generally happy, healthy people. 
False. 

12. Because meat is a high protein food, it does not cause 
weight gain. False. 

13. Beer is a good source of nutrients. False. 

14. It makes no difference whether a person eats fast or 
slow. False. 

15. It is better to lose weight as rapidly as possible rather 
than one pound at a time.. False. 
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16. All fat and carbohydrates should be eliminated in a 
reducing diet. False. 

17. Exercise increases the appetite. False. 

18. One should drink less water while dieting. False. 

19. The stomach shrinks during dieting. False. 

20. Meal-skipping helps reducing. False. 

21. One should expect to feel weak and fatigued during weight 
reducing. False. 
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BENEFITS OF AEROBIC EXERCISE 



SLEEP comes easier and 
you sleep better; you 
are more wide- awake 
and energetic during 
the day. 



THE HEART becomes 
strong and healthy 
(relaxed and slow 
at rest; yet able to 
accelerate to a much 
higher work load with- 
out undue tiredness 
or strain). 



MUSCULAR SYSTEM 
is more effective; 
there is increased 
speed, grace, muscle 
tone and muscle 
strength. Those who 
are aerobically fit 
are almost always 
muscularly fit, but 
those who are 
muscularly fit 
(calisthenics, weight 
lifting, isometrics, 
etc.) are not neces- 
sarily aerobically fit. 



MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL 
HEALTH is improved; 
you have a better 
outlook, more self- 
c onf idence , and 
often do well in 
those things you 
try; you develop a 
''positive addiction" 
CO Staying physi- 
cally fit. 



AEROBIC 
EXERCISE 



DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
is more effective 
(you eat better, 
digest better, 
have less acid in 
the stomach, and 
eliminate wastes 
better. 



LUNGS operate more 
efficiently (muscles 
controlling the 
lungs are in good 
condition and there 
is more useable 
lung space) . 

BLOOD VESSELS are 
enlarged and become 
more pliable; the 
resistance to blood 
flow is reduced 
(improved blood 
pressure) . 

BLOOD SUPPLY is 
increased (espec- 
ially red-blood 
cells and hemo- 
globin; increase in 
blood vessel net- 
works ; blood 
vessel linings are 
kept more clear of 
fats such as 
cholesterol. 

BODY TISSUE is 
healthier because 
of increased 
oxygen supply. 



2x 
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AEROBIC EXERCISE SURVEY 



The following is a list of different kinds of aerobic exercises. 

Add others that you can think of to the list. Then put an X 
beside those kinds of exercises you are involved in each week and 
indicate how often you do them. 

How Often Per 

Aerobic Exercises Ones I Do Week 

Walking 

Running 

Swimming 

Bicycling 

Jumping Rope 

Tennis , 

Basketball 

Football 

Baseball 

Active Dancing 

(e,g,, ballet) 

Gymnastics 



Is the amount of aerobic exercise you are getting each week the 
best physical fitness possible? . 
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(Sleep) 



Scientists cannot tell us exactly what sleep '*is." However, by 
using an electroencephalograph (a scientific machine that is used 
for recording brain wave patterns), they have learned that we fall 
asleep in four stages, v'e progress from Stage 1 (light sleep) to 
Stage 4 (deepest sleep) and then awaken in reverse order. It 
takes about an hour and a half to go from light sleep to deep 
sleep and then back again. There are about five such cycles in 
an average uninterrupted night's sleep of approximately eight 
hours. At Stage' 1 . (light sleep) we are close to waking and may 
even awaken and go back to sleep without remembering it. 

The discovery that dreaming is accompanied by a peculiar but 
characteristic kind of rapid eye movement has helped scientists 
to understand much more about dreams. We usually have the first 
dream of the night after we ascend to light sleep from the first 
deep sleep. The average person spends about two hours a night in 
dreams which go on in four or five cycles corresponding to light 
sleep. It is believed that everyone dreams repeatedly every 
night but that dreams are almost immediately forgotten, unless 
we awaken while a dream is in progress and then they are not 
usually remembered long. 



2o 
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DAILY LOG 



Name 



Height 



Day/Date_ 
Weight 



Waking Time^ 
Alarm Time 



Hours of Sleep 



SLEEP LOG 

Sleep Quality 

Amount of 
Dreaming 

Dream 

Experiences 

Energy on 
Waking 

Expectations 
for the Day 



Not ^ 
Good 

Not _ 
Much 

Fright- 
ening 

Hardly^ 
Any 

Very^ 
Low 



-<;reat ! 



— ^A lot 

Fantas- 
tic! 

Ready 

to Go ! ! 

Very 

High 



Breakfast 



NUTRITION LOG 
Lunch 



Supper 



Snacks : 

(What 5r When); 
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2. 



Type of ExurciHt! 



EXERCISU LOC 
When 



How Much/How Lon^ 



DESCRIBE YOUR ACTIVITIES AND FEELINGS: 

Put an X on the lines to show how you felt about this day. 



1. Work/School Day 

2. Normal Day 

3. Tired during the Day 

4. Felt tense today 

5. Felt sick today 

6. Wasn't hungry today 



-\ Leisure Day 

-j Non- routine Day 



J Felt energetic 

' during the Day 

4 Fel t re laxe d to day 

-} Felt healthy today 



Had a good 
appetite today 



Write down anything else that might help describe your day: 



2o 
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ERIC 



LOOKING AT MYS(-LF 

MattT i alri and K«';H)urt't-i ; 

I. . I.DK iiluM»CM I rotn i\u* prt^vtouM iiuM*tlii^ 

2. Coplo.'i ol " ImmimLzatlon and fuberctiUti Tt-iiluK" 

3. Charts of cho '•Four Goals of Misbehavior** and tht- "Four 
tioais ot* Positive P >havior** for oach studotu 

Copios ot (;roup dotJ Ity Sheets tor ,MU'h stiulonc 

Copies ot Prt'Vtuuia' lieaUh Caro Survey tor each 
studont 

0. Personal Surveys for *;a^a st idont 

7. Copies of '^Wliy I Like Being Fat** for each student 

*Each group member should bring (or be given a notebook or 
which to keep the many informative handouts and 
assignment papers they will receive throughout the five 
seminars . 

Directions: 

1. Have posted in the room charts (or pictures) about 
nutrition, exercise, preventative health care, the four 
goals of misbehavior, and the four goals of positive 
behavior. 

2. , Be sure everyone knows everyone else. Continue to use 

name tags if some students are strangers. Be sure 
everyone knows your name . 

3. Review the discussion that occurred during the previous 
meeting. Review the handouts given out at the previous 
meeting; discuss the major points of each (this is 
especially good for those persons who have not yet read 
them) . ^ 

^. Brainstorm ways that the different aspects of physical 
health (nutrition exercise, sleep, preventative health 
care) affect their emotional self, their social self, 
their mind, and their life spirit. Sttess that they'are 
integrated—greater than the sum of their parts— and 
that the different aspects of their lives affect their 
entire being. 
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5. Next have students suonnarize how they felt about the log 
sheets during the week* If you as the leader also kept 
log sheets, share what you learned about yourself through 
charting your behavior. Encourage the students to share 
about themselves only if they want to. 

6. Reintroduce the topic of preventative health care and 
discuss its different aspects (i.e., hygiene, safety, 
preventative medicine). Review how each of these 
different aspects affect their entire being. Give each 
student a copy of the immunization chart handout. 

7. Introduce the next discussion topic — why people 
consciously or subconsciously want to maintain their 
healthy or unhealthy physical condition. After brain- 
storming for a short time, give out copies of the Four 
Goals of Misbehavior and the Four Goals of Positive 
Behavior handouts and quickly review the goals (students 
should be familiar with these through Psychological 
Education). Distribute copies of the group activity 
worksheets and fill them out together. Examine how 
physical health, or lack of it, can apply to the goals. 
Pass out copies of the short essay handout "Why I Like 
Being Fat." Talk about what physical health communi- 
cates to self and others. 

8. Distribute the Preventative Health Care Survey and the 
Personal Health Survey. Ask students to complete these 
before returning to the next meeting. They will not be 
required to share their findings, but may if they desire 
to. 



If students are not familiar with the goals of behavior, 
additional meetings to establish a foundation would be 
necessary. 



Students could/roleplay the characteristics of different 
physical cond;Ltions. 



Adaptations: 




• / 



Evaluation: 



Built into Activity 
Surveys 



2V 
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IMMUNIZATIONS AND TUBERCULIN TESTING 



AGE 

2 months 



4 months 
6 months 
1 year 



1 to 12 years 



11/2 years 



4 to 6 years 



14 to 16 years 



IMMUNIZATION OR TEST 

DTP: diphtheria and tetanus toxoids combined 
with pertussis (whooping cough) vaccine. 
TOPV: trivalent oral polio virus vaccine. 
Suitable for breast-fed as well as bottle- 
fed infants, 

DTP 
TOPV 

DTP 
TOPV 

MEASLES. May be r,±ven as Measles-Rubella 
(German measles) or Measles-Mumps-Rubella 
combined vaccines. 

TUBERCULIN TEST. Frequency of repeated 
tuberculin tests depends on risk of exposure 
to the child arid the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis in the population group. 

RUBELLA 
MUMPS 

Physician will deteirmine age of administra- 
tion. 

DTP 
TOPV 

DTP 
TOPV 

Combined tetanus and diphtheria toxoids of 
the adult type. Repeat thereafter every 10 
years. 



It is important that infants and children be immunized at the 
proper tim^. Schedules ar'i well observed if children are under 
the care of a pediatrician, but considerable numbers of pre- 
school and school children do not have all the recommended 
vaccinations or booster '"shots." Measles vaccine is highly 
effective but a rising incidence of the disease indicates that 
many children have not- been vaccinated. 
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Diseases and Their Results 



Diphtheria — an acute contagious disease, once responsible for 
many deaths of children, but no longer a threat to the 
child who is properly immunized. 

Measles — an infectious disease caused by viruses. Although most 
children recover from a natural attack of measles without 
suffering serious after-effects, the disease is treacherous 
and can be fatal. It can lead to encephalitis rnd mental 
retardation. 

Mumps — an infectious disease caused by viruses. Many children 
recover from a natural attack of mumps without, suffering 
serious after-effects. However, it can lead to sterility 
in adolescents and adults. 

Rubella (German Measles) — a mild contagious viral infection 
producing a pink rash which spreads all over the body, 
sometimes with symptoms of headache and fever. This 
disease sometimes* causes birth defects when a pregnant 
woman is infected with it. 

Tetanus (lockjaw) — a serious, often fatal infection caused by 

toxins of tetanus organisms which get into the body through 
perforating, penetrating, or deep wounds. The disease is 
easily prevented by harmless tetanus shots. These are 
routinely given to infants and should be just as routine for 
adults who are as likely to suffer accidents as anybody. 

Tuberculosis — a contagious disease caused by an infection with 
the tubercle bacillus (bacteria) characterized by the 
formation of nodules or lesions in some organ or tissue 
(i.e. , lungs, etc. ) . 
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THE GOALS OF MISBEHAVIOR 



Goal 


Wrong Belief 


Others* Reactions 


Better Ways to Respond 


At tentlon 


I belong only when I am 

nelnc nnfi ppH nr uHon 

someone Is doing some- 
thing for me. 


They feel Irritated or 
uliiiujrcu. iiiey wanL co 
remind, coax, or do 
things for the atten- 
tion-getter. 


Ignore misbehavior. 

Give attention when acting nicely and not 

when they misbehave. 
Don*t do^ a lot of things for that person 

when misbehaving. 


Power 


I belong only when I am 
the boss, or when I am 
proving no one can boss 
me I 


They feel angrv, pushed 
around, as If their 
authority Is threatened. 
They want to either 
fight or give In. 


Withdraw from the conflict (walk away). 
Fighting or giving In only makes the 

person want more power. 
Let person help you when not misbehaving. 


Getting Even 
(Revenge) 


I belong only by hurting 
others as I feel hurt. 
I cannot be loved. 


They feel deeply hurt. 
They want to retaliate 
and get even. 


Don't feel hurt (at least don't show It.) 
Don't try to retaliate or get even. 
Let that person know that you like him or 
her. 


Giving Up 


I belong only by con- 
vincing others not to 
expect anything from 
me. I want people to 
(j^lve up on me. I am 
unable; I am helpless. 


They feel despair and 
hopelessness . They 
agree that nothing can 
be done and then give 
up. 


Don't criticize. Encourage any positive 
attempt, no matter how small. Focus on 
that person's good points. Don't pity 
and don't give up on that person. 
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THE GOALS OF POSITIVE BEHAVIOR 



Goal 


How They Act 


What They Believe 


How Others React to Them 


How Can I Encourage 


Attention 

Involvement 

Contribution 


Helps Volun- 
teers. 


I belong by con- 
tributing. 


Feel good towards them. 
Give attention. 


Let them know what their 
contribution counts and 
that you appreciate It. 
(Attention and Apprecia- 
tion) 


Power 

Independence 
Respons Ibllity 
for own 
behavior 


Shows self- 
discipline. 
Does own work. 
Has good ideas. 


I can decide ind 
be responsible for 
my behavior. 


Give more responsibility. 
Trust. 


Encourage them to make up 
their own mind. 

Le t them experience the 
outcomes (good and bad) 
of their decisions. 

Express confidence In them. 


Justice 
Fairness 


Returns kind- 
ness for hurt. 
Ignores belit- 
tling comments. 


I am Interested In 
cooperating. 


Enjoy working with them. 
Try to cooperate also. 

it 


Let them know you like the 
way they try to 
cooperate. 


Wl thdrawal 
from Conflict 
Refusal to 
Fight Accep- 
tance of 
Other ' s 
Op Inlons 


Ignores being 
provoked. 
Withdraws from 
power struggles 
to decide how he 
will act. 


I can decide to 
withdraw from 
conflict. 


Respect. 

Openness In expressing 
opinions . 


Let them know you like the 
way they are acting and 
the decisions they make. 



*Tlio3e persons who are trying to hurt, belittle, or create conflict will probably Increase their attempts 
to get a reaction. However, If they do not get that reaction, they will soon stop trying altogether. 



ERIC 
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Acceptance Of Others' Opinions : 



How? 



Belief? 



ERIC 
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Belief? 



Giving Up 



How? 



Belief? 



Belief? 



hJOT ENOUGH EXERCISE 
BAD EATING HABITS 
POOR HYGIENE 
NOT ENOUGH SLEEP 
NO SHOTS 
SPREADS GERMS 
NO SAFETY RULES 




How? 



Belief? 



ERIC 
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PREVENTATIVE HEALTH CARE SURVEY 



Directions: Mark the number for each question that best describes 
you. 

DO YOU: 

1. Bathe twice a week? 

Never Sometimes Usually Always 
0 12 3 

2. Know the laws concerning bicycles and follow them? 

Not very 

Never well Usually Always 

0 1 2 3 ' 

3. Avoid being with people and spreading your germs when you 
have a cold or fever? 

No Sometimes Usually Always 
0 12 3 

4. Regularly wash and brush or comb your hair? 

No S ome t ime s Us ual ly A Iway s 

0 ' 1 . 2 3 

5. Help protect your home from fire and safety hazards? 

No Sometimes Usually Always 
0 12 3 

6. Wear some type of ID when out exercising alone? 

No Sometimes Usually Always 
0 12 3 

7. Avoid being near, flying a kite near, etc., live electrical 
wires . 

Who 

Cares? Always 
0 12 3 

8. Wash your hands before eating? 

No Sometimes Usually Always 
0 1.2. 3 

9. Wear safety gear (helmet, etc.) when riding your bicycle in 
heavy traffic? 

No Sometimes Usually Always 
0 12 3 

33 
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10. Know the emergency phone number if you should need it? 

Know it ' s Carry 
in the it with 

No phone book me Memorized 
0 12 3 

11. Know how to put out a household grease fire? 

No Yes 
0 12 3 

12. Know the correct safety procedures for different weather 
emergencies (lightening, storm, tornado, hurricane, etc, ) ? 

Some of Most of 
No them them Yes 

0 12 3 

13. Brush your teeth at least twice a day? 

No Sometimes Usually Yes 

0 12 3 

14. Keep any dangerous medicines, paints, cleaners , etc • , out of 
the reach of young children? 

0 

Who 

Cares Always 
0 1 1 3 

15. Know common emergency procedures? 

Some of Most of 
No them them Yes 

0 12 3 

16. Know where to go and what to do if there is a fire in your 
home? 

Only in In most 

Part of of the 

No the house house Yes 
0 12 3 

17. Know where to go and what to do if there is a fire in your 
school? 

In Part In most 

of the of the 

No school school Yes 

0 12 3 

18. Regularly clean and trim your fingernails? 

No Sometimes Usually Always 

0 1 2 3 
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19. Cross streets at intRrsections and avoid being between cars 
parked along the street? 

No Sometimes Usually Always 
0 12 3 

20. Floss your teeth each time you brush them? 

No Sometimes Usually Always 
0 12 3 

21. Know what to do if you or your clothes catch on fire? 

No Yes 
0 12 3 

22. * Have all your shots (immunizations) up to date? 

No Some Most All 

0 12 3 



*You could check for your shot record with your parents/ 
guardians, or the school office (school records often include a 
basic shot record), or your pediatrition (doctor) or county 
health department where you grew up, etc. 

Add up ali' the numbers and write your results here: 



56- 


66: 


Terrific! You take really good care of vourself. 


46- 


55: 


Good! You take good care of yourself. Check back and 
see if there are any weak areas. 


36- 


45: 


O.K.! You are trying to take good care of yourself. 
Check on the areas where you need to improve. 


26- 


35: 


Fair. You are trying, but there are some weak areas 
you need to work on. Keep learning how to care for 
yourself ! 


0- 


25: 


You are a special person — to yourself and others! Look 
and see where you need to take better care of yourself 
and get busy! 

. J 
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PERSONAL HEALTH SURVEY 



Directions: Review your log sheets (on nutrition, exercise, and 
sl^ep) and the results of your Preventative Health 
Care Survey. Check along the line that best 
describes the way you feel for each item. Then make 
specific comments or notes to explain why you feel 
that way. 



PART ONE 



I. Nutrition 



My meals are 

Not 
Nutritious 



Needs 
Improvement 



Fair 



Well 
Balanced 



My meals are 

Irregular 



Regular 



I snack 

Too much Frequently Sometimes 'Not at all 



The amount of sugar I eat is 
Too much 



Hardly any 



The quantity I think I eat is 



Too much 
for what 

h— 

I should 
• eat 



Just right 
for me 



Too little 
for what I 



should 
eat 



Comments: 
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II. Exercise 



I presently do aerobic exercises 

Once a Consistently 
Never Sometimes Week several times 

H \ 1 \— 

a week 



I think my physical stamina is 



Not 
Good 



Fair 



Great 



My exercises program should be 



Started 



Improved 



Kept the 
same 



Comments : 



III. Sleep 



In the mornings I feel 

Exhausted O.K. Rested 

^ \ \— 

By night I feel 

Completely Tired 
worn out but O.K. 

H \ 1 \ \— 

I feel the amount of sleep I get is 

Not enough O.K. 



Comments : 
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IV. Preventative Health Care 



I keep my body 

Who 
Cares 



While I'm sick I 

Act like 
Usual 



1 try to 



Do what I_ 
want to 



My shots are 

Who 
Cares 



Comments: 



O.K. 



Fairly 
Clean 



Be fairly 
safe 



About up 
to date 



PART TWO 



Very 
Clean 



Stay home/ 
Medicine 
if needed 



Always follow 
safety rules 



Up to 
Date 



In general, how do you feel about your physical health pattern? 

Satisfied 



Not 
Satisfied 



Needs 
Improvement 



Why? 



3a 
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What havi^ you boon communicating to your Me If ami othorji by keeping 
thl:i heal til problem? 



What goals of behavior did you gain by keeping this health 
pattern? ' 



Choose one thing you would like to change or improve 
in your present health pattern. Be specific! We 
will discuss how to do this during the next sessions, 

I would like to change or improve 
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WHY I LIKE BEING FAT 



People notice you when you're fat. They get out of your way. 
They're afraid to pick fights with you in bars. Weight is 
strength. No one pushes me around. Fat is aggression. I attack 
the world with my excess weight. I keep it at a respectful 
distance. 

Fat protects me. I am protected against cold, against hunger, and 
against people who might want to hurt me. Bumps and blows don't 
hurt fat people. The world is soft. 

Fat is proof of love. If you get a woman and you're fat, you 
really got her. Fat is a sexual touchstone. Fat is love and lust 
and joy in the body. Fat insures you against rejection. If she 
doesn't want you, it isn't you, it's your fat. If she does want 
you, it isn't your fat, it's you. 

Fat is soft and cozy, a cushion of my manliness. I am sweet and 
sensitive in my house of soft fat<. I'm not hard or angular, 
angry or gruff, a knocker or pounder. I mold and form in gentle- 
ness. I am part woman in my fat. I give birth out of my fat. 
Fat is warmth in the north winds. 

Fat shows I love momma. I eat her food all up, every bit. I ask 
for more. I am a good boy and do what my momma wants. My round 
face and soft tummy are gifts to my momma, who wants me to love 
-Ker so much. I am a good fat little boy. I eat everything up. 

Fat makes me two people. I am me and my company. I wrap myself 
up in me. 

*Excerpt from "The Fat Poet" by Jeffrey M. Green, American 
Miscellany . " 

\ ■ 

* 
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Seminar: A Healthy Physical Self 



Meeting //3 



change; 



Materials and Resources: 

1. Each member's Personal Health Survey from last meeting 

2. "What I Tell Myself" activity sheets for each member 

3. "Let's Imagine Success" activity sheets for each member 

4. "Counting Behavior" activity sheets for each member 
5- Sample Contracts for each member 

6. "Helping" activity sheets for each member 



Directions: 

1. Discuss how they felt about the surveys they completed 
during the past week. Encourage members to discuss 
(but do not force discussion) such questions as: what 
did they learn about themselves, was it hard to look at 
themselves so closely-, did they like what they saw, etc. 

2. Have members check that they completed the last item on 
the Personal Health Survey — one specific item they would 
like to change or add to their personal health care 
pattern. 

• 3. Reviaw through discussion what logical and illogical 
self-talk is . ^Leader should be thoroughly familiar 
with Psychological Education, Seminar II, Group 
Meetings 6 and 7 . Review the A-B-C theory and have 
members brainstorm some examples of logical and illogical 
self-talk. Distribute the activity sheets and "What I 
Tell Myself." Apply the A-B-C 'formula to how they have 
felt in the past about that one thing they want to change 
or add to their health care pattern. Also apply the 
A-B-C formula to what they might tell themselves while 
going through their change process . 

4. Remind the students that another resource of help for 
change is imagery. Review what imagery means and how 
it helps to have a "picture of success" well established 
i.n their minds. Lead the students through a guided 
imagery exercise (choose from one of those in 
Psychological Education).. Discuss with the students thei 
common characteristics of constructive guided imagery 
(i.e., usually short, contains detail, contains 
' movement, focuses on a successful outcome for a 
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situation, etc.). Distribute the activity sheets "Let's 
Imagine Success.'* Have the students write a short guided 
imagery experience centered around what change they want 
to make^ in their own health care patcern. Set a time 
limit and explain to the student that if they are not 
finished, they may finish the story as homework and bring 
it to you when they are done. Collect those papers that 
are finished. They will be used in more detail at the 
next meeting. 

5. Discuss the third means of helping to change behavior — 
Behavior Contracts. Review the steps involved in 
behavior contracting (i.e., deciding on a specific 
bohavior to be changed, counting that behavior, deciding 
on a replacement behavior, deciding on a desired reward, 
choosing a person to contract with, etc.). Explain the 
two types of "Counting Behavior" sheets — one for 
stopping a behavior and one for adding a behavior. 

6. Divide the students into groups of two (or three if 
necessary). Distribute the appropriate "Counting 
Behavior" sheets to the students. Explain that this week 
they will be getting to ^ow their contract-partner and 
what he/she is working ori. They will also be completing 
their behavior count sheet. Then next week they will 
fill out a contract with each other and decide upon the 
reward to be used. Give each group a sample contract 

to look at. 

7. Allow the groups free time to discuss among themselves 
the "Counting Behavior" sheets and the contracts. 
Interrupt their discussioii after a short while and ask 
them to complete together the handout ("Helping") and 
have it finished before the end of the meeting. 



Adaptations: 

This is a full meeting. For slower students or those 
without a firm foundation in Psychological Education, 
Seminar III, you may want to break this up into two 
separate meetings. 



Evaluation: 

Built in 
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WHAT I TELL MYSELF 



A 

(your action) 

^ 



(what you believe 
about A) 



— C 

(the conse- 
quences) 



Look at what you now want to change in your health care pattern. 
In the past have you been talking logically or illogically to 
yourself? 



A 



B 



What you now want to 
change: 



What have been the 
consequences of 
this behavior: 



What have you been 
telling yourself 
(your belief) about 
A: 



Now let's look at some things you might try to tell yourself 
while you are trying to change. 

Situation: You are doing a behavior contract with a friend. You 
are trying to change but you fall back into your old 
bad habits. What will you tell yourself? 
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Remember: It takes around 30. days to break an old habit and 
replace it with a new one. Expect to make some 
mistakes and to learn from them^ KEEP ON TRYING! 
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LET'S IMAGINE SUCCESS 

The behavior you would like to change: 



Write a short guided imagery story which pictures you succeeding 
in changing the above behavior. Write it in such a way that 
someone could read it to you and you could do the "imagining." 
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COUNTING BEHAVIOR 



Stopping a Behavior 
Specific behavior you would like to stop: 



Directions: Keep this sheet near you all this week. Whenever 
you do the above behavior, write down all the 
information below. At the end of the week, see if 
you have any pattern to your behavior. 



Day 


Time 
(am or pm) 


Where were you 
(Be specific) 


What else where you 
doing at the time 
















































































































• 
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Time 
(am or pm) 


Where were you 
(Be specific) 


What else where you 
doing at the time 




• 























































































































































(If there are not enough spaces, continue on the back or on 
another sheet of paper.) 
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1. Is there a pattern to your behavior? 
If yes, what is it? 



2. What kind of replacement behaviors can you think of to take 
the place of this habit? 



3. Ideas for contract rewards: 
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COUNTING BEHAVIOR 

Adding a Behavior 
Specific behavior you would like to add: 



Directions: Keep this sheet near you all week. Write down a 

detailed schedule of what you do everyday. At the 
end of the week, carefully look at your overall 
schedule and mark those places where you could add 
the above behavior. It is easier to add a behavior 
if you can keep the time the same everyday during 
the week. 



MONDAY 




11:00 _ 

12:00 
(noon)- 

1:00 

2:00 _ 

3:00 

4:00 _ 

5:00 

6:00 . 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 . 

11:00 

12:00 



(midnight) 



TUESDAY 



6:00 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 J 

12:00 

(noon) 

1 : 00 

2:00 

3:00 

4:00 

5:00 

6:00 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

12:00 

(midnight) 



WEDNESDAY 



6:00 

7:00 _ 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 _ 

12:00 
(noon)- 

1:00 

2:00 

3:00 _ 

4:00 

5:00 _ 

6:00 _ 

7:00 _ 

8:00 _ 

9:00 _ 

10:00 _ 

11:00 _ 

12:00 



(midnight) 



THURSDAY 



6 


:00 


7 


:00 


8 


:00 


9 


:00 


10 


:00 


11 


:00 


12 


:00 


(noon) 


1 


:00 


2 


•00 


3 


00 


4 


00 


5: 


00 


6: 


00 


7: 


00 


8: 


00 


9: 


00 


10: 


00 


11: 


00 


12: 


00 



(midnight) 



ERIC 
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FRIDAY 



6:00 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

12:00 

(noon) 

1:00 

2:00 

3:00 

4:00 

5:00 

6:00 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

12:00 

(midnight) 



SATURDAY 



6:00 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

12 : 00 

(noon) 

1:00 

2:00 

3:00 

4:00 

5:00 

6:00 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

12:00 

(midnight) 



5, 
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SUNDAY 



6:00 _ 

7:00 _ 

8:00 _ 

9:00 _ 

10:00 _ 

11:00 _ 

12:00 
(noon)- 

1:00 _ 

2:00 _ 

3:00 _ 

4:00 _ 

5:00 _ 

6:00 



7:00 f_ 
8:00 _ 
9:00 _ 

10:00 _ 

11:00 



12:00 

(midnight) 



1. Where could you add this new behavior? 



2. Can you keep it at the same time everyday? 



What activity are you going to do less of so you can add 
this behavior? 



4. Ideas for contract rewards; 



ERIC 
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SAMPLE CONTRACT 















CONTKACT 


































TASK 










REWARD 


Who 










Who ; 








What: 








WlKit : 








Whon: 








When: 








How 


Well 








How Much: 






















































Sign 


Here: 










Date : 




Sign 


He re : 










Date: 




Review Date 










































TASK 


RECORD 
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HELPING 



Taking part in a contract means that you also agree to help your 
partner. Work together with your partner and put down ideas for 
the following questions. 



What are some communications skills you can use to help your 
partner feel better about him/herself? 



What are some things you can do during the week to help your 
partner keep trying to change that behavior in the contract? 



What is one thing you could say when your partner quits 
trying to fulfill the contract? (Do not use "put downs.") 
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Seminar: A^Healthy Physical Self Moeting //4 

"i 

GETTING TO WORK 

Materials and Resources: 

1. Poster/charts from previous sessions to put on the 
walls 

2. Each member's "Let's Imagine Success" story from the 
previous meeting 

3. ^ach member's "Counting Behavior" sheet 

4. Contracts for each student 

5. "Countdown" activity sheets - one for each group of 
contracting partners 

*The leader should have thoroughly reviewed Psychological 
Education, Seminars I, IIj and III . 

Directions : 

1. Review in general the behavior count sheets and discuss 
how members felt about them during the week. 

2. Emphasize that besides learning how to change their own 
behavior, they will also learn how to better help their 
partner succeed. 

3. Focus the discussion into the following areas: 

• How to help others by sharing knowledge with them 
(i.e. , brainstorm different places where they could 
find more knowledge and information about physical 
health care, brainstorm methods for conveying that 
knowledge to someone — discuss how it would vary for 
different age groups, etc.). 

• When it is appropriate to share knowledge with others 
(i.e., you just don^t walk up to an obese stranger 
and say "Hi, I read about this article on overweight 
and. . . . ") 

• How to show acceptance of the person they want to help 

• How to support and encourage the person they want to 
help. 
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CONTRACT 




TASK 

Who: 




REWARD 

Who: 


Wliat: 


What: 


When: 


When: 


How Well: 




How Much 


















Review Date 

Sign Here: Date: 
Sign Here: Date: 


TASK RECORD 




















































4. Next, brainstorm ways they are limited in their ability 
to help others. Be sure students are aware of such 
examples as the following: 

• They c.n' have control over another's home life or 
class^^J^rents, teachers, etc. may not support the 
changes trying to be made) 

• They have to realize that they are not professional 
helpers — their lack of experience and college educa- 
tion may make it harder to help someone (if they ever 
feel someone's problem is serious, then come talk to 
the counselor, group leader, etc.) 

• Another limitation involves the amount of time they 
or others are willing (or able) to give the helping 
situation (change takes time and some persons' and 

. helpers cannot or will not give that much time) . 

5. Have the students get into their contracting groups. 
They should bring with them their "Counting Behavior" 
sheets, their "Let's Imagine Success" story (return if 
you collected them during the last meeting), and a 
pencil or pen. 

6. Distribute the "Countdown" sheets - one for each 
contracting group. Indicate that the instructions for 
what they are to do together are on that sheet. They 
are to complete the sheet and return it to you when they 
are finished. Distribute two copies of the contract to 
each person. 

*When the students return the "Countdown" sheet and a copy 
of their contract to you, emphasize that if they encounter 
any serious problems in dealing with the other person or/ 
in fulfilling their contract, they should come discuss ^t 
with you. 

7. Remind students to bring their handouts, surveys, etc. 
to the next meeting. 



5o 
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countdown; 



Directions: Work together and carefully do what each number says 
If you need to write notes, make them short and just 
put the main idea. 

0 Talk together about why you want to change your 
behavior. How will this help you physically? 
Write your notes here. 




Name : 



Name : 



Name: 



Talk together about what persons, things, situa- 
tions might cause problems in keeping your con- 
tract. Don't let these be just excuses, though! 
Write your notes here: 

Name: 



Name : 



Name: 



What kind of self-talk will you give yourself 
while you are learning this new behavior? Talk 
about it together, then write your notes here: 

Name : 



Name: 



Decide how you can encourage each other to keep 
trying. Write examples here: 



5 Decide together what rewards you will use if the 
contract is a success. Be reasonable and consid- 
erate of each other. When you agree, write the 
rewards in on your contracts. 

5 Read the imagery stories to each other. Example: 
Y reads X' s story while X relaxes with eyes 
closed and imagines. Check off when you have 
had your story read to you: 

Name: Fl Name: Q Name: Q 

4 Decide together upon a time when you will meet or 
phone each other to review progress. Write your 
plans hera: . 

3 Complete the rest of your contracts. Read them 
over carefully before signing. Now is the time 
to discuss any concerns. 

2 Sign your contracts. 

2 Make a copy of your contracts to give to the 
group leader. 

Blast Off! work and have fun! 

*Turn this sheet and the copy of your contracts into 
your group leader before you leave. 
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Seminar: A Healthy Physical Self 



Meeting //5 



REVIEW 

Materials and Resources: 

1. Posters/Charts from previous meetings to put on the walls 

2. Members' notebooks of handouts and surveys 

3. Extra copies of handouts for thdse members who have lost 
or forgotten theirs 

4. A decorated or covered can (i.e., the one used during 
activities for Psychological Education) 

5. Role-playing situations to draw from the can 

6. Blank contracts for each student (duplicate the same 
contracts used for the previous meeting) 

Directions: 

1. Indicate to the students that they will discuss their 
contracts later on in the meeting. However, now they 
are going to review some of the things they have learned. 
After the review they will have a chance to be in a 
role-playing gaiiie. 

2. Allow students a short time to look over their handouts 
and surveys again. 

3. Introduce the roleplaying game: 

• they will draw a slip of paper (role-playing 
situation) from the can 

• if they do not like the one they picked, they may put 
it back and draw again— this can only happen once 

• they may choose other members of the group to help 
them; they should direct the others on what to do 
(Leader will want to limit the preparation time) 

• they should read the situation to the whole group 

• the roleplay should last no longer than 2 minutes 

• after the roleplay other group members may comment: 
they must first say one thing. they liked about the 
roleplay and then if they desire they can say one 
thing they disagreed with (or some other constructive 
comment) 

^Leaders may want to limit this to two persons. Discuss 
what they felt they had learned from the handouts and 
surveys. 
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After the game, divide the students into their 
contracting groups. Put the following directions on th 
board or a poster. 



TALK TOGETHER ABOUT: 

1. how you felt about the contract 

2. what seemed to be your biggest 
problems 

3. what did you like about the contract 

4. how you encouraged each other 

DECIDE IF YOU WANT TO KEEP THE CONTRACT THE 
SAME OR IF It NEEDS CHANGES. 

WRITE ANOTHER CONTRACT FOR THIS WEEK. 

1. Talk about how you plan to handle 
problems that come up 

2. Plan a review time 

3. Give a copy of your new contract to 
the group leader 

Distribute two copies of blank contracts to each member 
The Leader should circulate among the groups, keeping 
them "on task" and listening for any potential problems 
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ROLE-PLAYING GAME-SITUATION CARDS 



^Cut on the lines, fold, and put in the decorated can. Blank 
cards have been provided so you can include your own ideas. 



# of Players: 3 — the teacher, 


// of Players: 3 — the friend, 


the classmate, and you — the 
sleepy student 
Situation: You do not allow 
yourself enough sleep at night. 
You usually stay up watching 
TV. Show how vou act and feel 
in class in the afternoons. 
(No sleep means less resis- 
tance to disease — don't forget 
to sniffle with a cold.) 


the; student who doesn' t get 
enough exercise, and you — 
the inner voice of the non- 
exercising student 
Situation: A student is sit- 
ting on the sidelines 
watching other kids jog or 
walk around the track. A 
friend comes up and urges 
him/her to join them even if 
just for walking. Student 
on the sidelines seems 
embarrassed and says "no." 
You are that student's inner 
voice. Tell what the student 
is saying to him/herself. 
(The student is not sick or 
disabled. ) 


// of Players: 3~an overweight 


// of Players: 2 — a thin. 


student, the mean teaser, and 
you — the inner voice of the 
overweight student. 
Situation: The overweight stu- 
dent is sitting on the step 
eating from a bag of cookies. 
The "Mean Tease" comes by and 
calls him/her Fatty. The 
overweight student is quiet, 
but upset. (He/she eats the 
whole bag of cookies.) You 
are the inner voice. Tell 
what you are saying inside 
that student. 


sickly looking student who 

you — the inner voice of that 
student. 
Situation: Student is on the 
phone to a friend saying 
that he/sh^ would meet him 
on the ways to school. 
Student indicates he/she 
will skip Vreakfast and grab 
some potato chips along the 
way. You are this student's 
inner voice. Tell what 
kind of^ illogical self-talk 
you are saying. 
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// of Players: 2 — a student who 


// of Players: 3 — a student 


has not had all his shots and 
you — a friend 
Situation: The two friends are 
watching TV and have just seen 
a commercial about being immu- 
nized. The student boasts that 
no one's going to make him/her 
get shots and that shots are 
only for babies. Tell the 
student why he/she should get 
the shots. Tell the group 
what goal is being sought and 
what that person thinks about 


who has no regard for safety, 
a motorist, you — a friend 
playing ball with the student 
Situation: You and the student 
are playing ball and the ball 
rolls into the strert. Stu- 
dent runs out in street to 
get ball without checking 
traffic. A motorist stops 
suddenly, almost hitting 
student. Student brings 
ball back laughing at the 
angry motorist. Tell the 


him/herself. 






feel. Tell the group what 
goal student might be 
seeking. 


// of Players: 2 — a student who 


# of Players: 3 — the doctor 


loves sweets and who frequently 
skips brushing his/her teeth 
and you — his/her tooth 
Situation: Student has skipped 


giving shots, a student get- 
ting a DPT shot and you — 
that student's inner voice 
Situation: Student is overdue 


brushing his/her teeth again 
and now is munching on a candy 
bar. You are one of his/her 
teeth. Tell the student about 


for a/ DPT shot. He/she goes 
to tne doctor to get the 
oLiu^. luu cLLxz Liic mncx^ 
voice. Tell how the student 


his/her wrong beliefs and how 


feels and what he/she 


you (the tooth) feel about it. 


believes about him/herself. 






// of Players: 2 — a student who 


// of Players: 3 — a 18-month 


is in really good physical 
condition and tries to take 
care of his/her baby, and 
youT-the student's inn^ 
voice \ 
Situation: Student is walKing 


old baby who loves to open 
cabinet doors, a student 
(the baby's brother or sis- 
ter), and you — a friend 
visiting their home 
Situation: Baby is playing on 


laps around the track. Yqu 
are the inner voice. Tell 
what kind of beliefs and 
logical self-talk are you 
telling him/her. 


the floor in the kitchen. 
You and the student have 
been using a household 
cleaner for a special pro- 
ject. Both of you return to 
the kitchen and the student 
makes a special point to put 
the cleaner up on a shelf 
out of baby's reach. Tell 
your friend how this makes 
you feel and what you think 
is important to him/her. 



Go 



# of Players: 3 — A dog, student 


// of Players: 2 — student who 


who is careful to have clean 
hands before preparing food and 
you — student's friend spending 
the nighty 
Situation: 'Student is in charge 
of fixing dinner. Both of you 
have been playing ball with the 
dog. When student comes in toy 
fix dinner, he/she makes a 
point to thoroughly clean his/ , 
her hands before preparing the / 
food. Say something positive / 
to student about how this make^^ 


is trying to change eating 
habits and you — a friend. 
Situation: Student is in 
cafeteria and you come sit 
beside him/her. You notice 
that there are different 
foods — a balanced meal — and 
smaller portions on his/her 
plate. Say something 
encouraging to your friend 
about the change process, 
feelings and beliefs, etc. 


you feel and what is important^ 

to him/her. / 

/ 


// of Players: 
Situation : 


// of Players : 
Situation: 






f/ of Players: 


# of Players : 


Situation : 


Sir.uation: 



i 



*Note to Leader — You might make the game more memorable by having 
props, neck signs ('*Inner Self," etc.), costumesV and so on 
available . 
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Seminar: A Healthy Physical Self 



Meeting //6 



EVALUATION OF PHYSICAL SELF 

Materials and Resources,: 

1. Students' contracts from the previous meeting 

2. Seminar Evaluation Forms for each student 

3. Self-Evaluation Forms for each student 



Directions : 

1. Allow students to meet in their co^ntracting groups to 
review their contracts. Place the following questions 
on the chalk board or on -poster paper and ask the 
students to answer them on the back of their contract. 

1. Was your contract successful? 

2. What did you like best about the contract 
experience? 

3. Was there anything you did not like about 
the contract experience? What? 

4. What did you learn about yourself? 

Collect the contracts. They will be returned to the 
students at the next meeting. 

2. Have the members come back together into one group. 
Distribute the Seminar Evaluation Forms. Have the 
members fill these out individually. When all are 
finished, allow the students to discuss how they felt 
about this seminar, its activities, what th'ey learned 
about themselves, etc. Do not force students to share 
unless they want to. 

3. After the discussion, distribute the Self-Evaluation 
Form. Ask students to complete the form. After they 
are finished, they should give both evaluation forms 
to you. The Self-Evaluation Form will be returned to 
them at the next meeting. 



Adaptations: 

Students with reading problems may need to have the leader 
read the form items. 



Evaluation: 

Self-Evaluation Forms 
Seminar Evaluation Forms 
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SEMINAR SURVEY- 



Your feelings and opinions about this Seminar are important to us 
as a way of knowing if anything should be done differently in the 
future. Please do not ask others in the group what they think; 
work on this individually. Be honest in your ideas and opinions 
and do not put your name on this survey. 

1 . I feel that this seminar covered the content 

I \ 1 

Not O.K. Very 

Very Well 
Well 

2. I feel that the group meetings were 

Yes No 

• well planned 

• too difficult 

• interesting '^l 

• helpful 

3. I feel that the homework assignmonts were 

• well planned 

• too difficult 

• interesting 

• helpful 

4. In this seminar I feel like I have learned 



{ Not Some A 

Very Lot 
Much 

5. I have been able to apply what I learned to my everyday 
life. YES ^NO 

- If you marked YES, give an example of how you applied 
your learning and if it helped. 

- If you marked NO, explain some possible reasons why 
you haven't been able to apply what you have learned. 



Yes No 



Co 
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I have been able to share my knowledge about physical 
health with others. YES NO 

- If you marked YES, give an example of when you shared 
your knowledge and if it helped. 

- If you marked NO, explain some possible reasons why you 
haven't felt like sharing your knowledge with another 
person. 



What did you like least about this Seminar? Wliy? 



What did you like most about this Seminar? Why? 



If you have any additional suggestions or comments, write 
them here: 
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Namo : 



SELF-EVALUATION FORM 

Da to 



Directions: You are going to rate what you do and how you act 
with other people. Use the rating scale below. 
Write yoUr rating number for each item on the blank 
to the right of the item. 

Rating Scale 

Always Often Sometimes Now and Then Nevi»r 

5 4 3 2 1 



1. I eat a nutritious diet and can tell how it affects 
all of me. 

2. I exercise regularly and can tell how it affects 
all of me. 

3. I get the right amount of sleep and can tell how it 
affects all of me. 

4. I use preventative health care to keep ray body safe 
and well and I can tell how it affects all of me. 

5. I can tell about the goals of behavior I seek by 
keeping my present physical health. 

6. I can tell what I am communicating to myself and 
others through my present physical health. 

7. I can decide whether or not I want to keep this 
present health care pattern. 

8. I can use logical self- talk as a way of changing 
to or enhancing my healthy physical self. 

9. I can use imagery as a way of changing to or 
enhancing my healthy physical self. 

10. I can contract my behavior as a way of changing to 
or enhancing my healthy physical self. 

11. I can communicate knowledge in a positive way to 
people I am helping in the area of physical health. 



Co 
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12. I can communicate acceptance and support in a 
positive way to people I am helping in the area 
of physical health. 

13. I know that I cannot control another person's 
environment (home, school, etc.) and this can 
limit my ability to help. 

14. I know that I do not have a lot of helping 
experience and education and this can limit 
my ability to help, 

15. I know that I cannot always control my time 
commitment and others' time. commitments and this 
can limit my ability to help. 

16. I know that I can teach about logical self-talk, 
imagery, and contracting as ways o^ helping 
people to change their physical health pattern. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK 
FORMAT EXPLANATION 



MODULE 

Those three basic divisions which 
make up the Middle School Seminars 
(Fsychotogical Education^ Personal Education^ 
and Achievement Education) » 



SEMINAR 

The units of learning which comprise each ^ 
Module. Psychological Education is~ comprised 
of three seminars ^ Personal Education has 
five seminars, and Achievement Education 
has three seminars. 



GOAL: The major themes students should incorporate in their lives 
by the end of their Middle School Seminar experience. Goals 
designated by capital letters in the putline form. 



•COMPETENCY: General behavioral steps which suggest students* 
competency in progressing through the process 
of incorporating these goals. Competencies are 
designated by numerals in the outline form. 



The n\e'iting number and 
title which corresponds 
to the above goal, 
con^etejicy and to the 
performa>2ce indicators 
■covered in that meeting. 
Because the seminars 
are developmental in 
nature, goals, compe- 
tencies, and indicators 
covered in previous 
meetings are often 
reviewed in subsequent 
meetings. 
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PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: Those ^ 

more specific steps, examples 
or explanations which students 
should express or demonstrate 
to signify they have reached 
the corresponding competency 
and ultimately the goal. 
Perforrmnae indicators are 
designated by lower case 
letters in the outline form. 



PERSONAL EDUOTION 
SEMINAR: A HEALTHY PHYSICAL SELF 



A. Individuals will develop skills in creating and main- 
taining a healthy physical self. 

1. Individuals will demonstrate skills in developing 
healthy physical selves and relate those skills 
1 to their entire being. 

Meet ing //I: a. Individuals are able to maintain a nutritious 

Taking Care of Me diet and speciry how it affects their entire 

I being. 

I b. Individuals are able to maintain an inclusive 

I exercise program and specify how it affects 

I their entire being. 

I • c. Individuals are able to maintain an adequate 

I sleep routine and specify how it affects their 

• I entire being, 

I d. Individuals are able to demonstrate preventative 

I health care measures and specify how it affects 

J their entire being. 



I 

Meeting f/2: 
Looking At Myself 



I 



Individuals will demonstrate recognition of what 
they gain and communicate through physical health. 

a. Individuals are able to specify the goals of 
behavior they seek through maintaining their 
present physical health. 

b. Individuals are able to determine if they desire 
to continue maintaining their present physical 
health to achieve the goals of behavior. 

c. Individuals are able to soecify what they are 
communicating to self and others through their 
present phsyical health. 

d. Individuals are able to determine if they 
desire to continue maintaining their present 
physical health and the communication associated 
with it. 



3. Individuals will demonstrate patterns for changing 

1 to and/or enhancing a healthy physical self. 

I 

Meeting 't3: a. Individuals are able to use logical self-talk 
Change! as a means of changing to and/or enhancing a 

I healthy physical self. 
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Meeting //3: 
Changel (contd. ) 



Individuals are able to use imagery as a 
means of changing to and/or enhancing a 
healthy physical self. 

Individuals are able to observe and contract 
their behavior as a means of changing to 
and/or enhancing a healthy physical self. 



Individuals will develop skill in helping others to 
create and maintain healthy physical selves. 

1. Individuals will demonstrate appropriate communication 
skills while helping others to create and maintain 
healthy physical selves. 

a. Individuals are able to communicate knowledge 
to those persons they wish to help to create 
and maintain healthy physical selves. 

b. Individuals are able to communicate acceptance 
of and support for those persons they wish to 
help to create and maintain healthy physical 
selves . 



2. Individuals will demonstrate recognition of the 

limitations and use of the possibilities they have 

in helping others to create and maintain healthy 
selves . 



Meeting v4: 
Getting To Work 



I 



f . 



Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of their inability to control another person's 
environment and how this can limit their progress 
in helping others. 

Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of their lack of helping experience and extensive 
education and how this could limit their progress 
in helping others. 

Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of their and others' lack of time commitment 
and how this could limit their progress in 
helping others. 

Individuals are able to teach the use of logical 
self-talk as a means of helping others create 
and maintain healthy physical selves. 
Individuals are able to teach the use of imagery 
as a means of helping others create and maintain 
healthy physical selves. 

Individuals are able to observe and contract 
behavior as a means of helping others create 
and maintain healthy physical selves. 
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Meeting #5: 
Review 

I - - 



(Review of all previous goals, competencies 
and indicators, ) 



Meeting. //6: 
Evaluation 



(Review of all previous goals, competencies 
and indicators,) 
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GROUP MEETING PLANS 
FORMAT EXPLANATION 



SEMINAR TITLE 



MEETING // 



GROUP MEETING PLAN TITLE 



Materials and Resources: 

A list of those materials, resources, informative handouts or 
activity sheets that are included and the needed preparations that 
are required for the specific group meeting plan. 

Directions : 

- Step-by-step ideas on how to conduct the group meeting and the 
content to include within' the group meeting. . 

This seminar for A Healthy Emotional Self includes such content 
as helping students learn about how to incorporate positive emotional 
health skills in their lives; how those skills affect their entire 
being; what they gain and communicate through emotional health; 
methods of changing to or enhancing a healthy emotional self; and 
ways of helping others in the area of emotional health. 



Adaptations: 

Ideas that could be* used to accommodate students with individual 
differences or that could be used as classroom supportive material. 

Evaluations: 

Specific points where leaders can evaluate their group meeting 
and/or how students are responding to the material within the group 
meeting plan. 

Additional pages: Pages following the Group Meeting Plan include 
examples of informative handouts, activity sheets, surveys, inventories 
homework assignments, . . . that can be reproduced for each group 
member. / 
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Seminar: A Healthy Emotional Self 

FEELINGS 



Meeting //I 



Materials and Resources: 

1. pictures or posters for the wall showing persons demonstrating 
pleasurable feelings and persons demonstrating painful 
feelings 

2. "It Feels Good'* activity sheets 

3. '*It Feels Bad" activity sheets 

4. "Feeling Words" handout 

5. "Feelings and Health" activity sheets 

6. informative handouts 

7. chalkboard and chalk (or poster paper and markers) 

8. "Stress Survey" handouts 

^Continue to encourage each group member to bring their notebook 
or folder in which they can keep informative handouts, activity 
sheets, or assignment papers. 

Directions : 

1. Introduce this seminar by discussing what emotions are and 
how everyone experiences emotions. Explore the meaning of 
emotional health and together come up with a comprehensive 
definition for th, group. Give out the "Feeling Words" 
handout and quickly look over the descriptions together. 

2. Distribute "It Feels Good" activity sheets to each group 
member. Allow them time to complete and then discuss the 
results . 

3. Distribute "it Feels Bad" activity sheets to each group 
member. Allow them time to complete and then discuss the 
results. 

4. Explore how feelings affect all other aspects of their 
lives. Have students through discussion compare and 
contrast their physical health, the way they get along 
with others, their ability to think and learn, and their 
self-confidence when they are experiencing pleasurable 
feelings and when they are experiencing painful feelings* 

5. Distribute the "Feelings and Health" activity sheets and 
allow the group members time to complete them and then 
discuss the results. You may want to do the first one 
together or allow the students Co work together in groups 
of two, 
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6. Give each group member a copy of the handout "Tlie Psycholo- 
gical Process of Illness." Introduce the article to them 
by reviewing some of its major points. Emphasize that this 
process does not accuse Illness, but rather permits illness 
to develop. Ask the group members to read the entire 
article before the next meeting. 

7. Discuss what tension and stress mean. Indicate that there 
can be different degrees of tension and stress: anything 
from feeling generally "uptight" to being petrified with 
fear. Discuss that all people — from babies to adults — 
experience stress and tension. One very important key to 
emotional health, however, is how we handle stress and 
tension. Brainstorm different types of stress and tension 
that occur in peoples' lives. (Try to get ideas that 
cover different age ranges and not just for the middle 
school years.) Next brainstorm different ways people cope, 
handle, or alleviate their stress and tension. 

8. Discuss in further detail the following two ways of handling 
stress: focusing on the present and controlling emotions. 
Focusing on the present allows the person to look at only 
what is happening right then and to deal with that — rather 
than projecting to the future and escalating their feelings 
or dwelling on the past and carrying over emotions from 

a past situation. Focusing on the present also helps the 
individual to better see what is good about the "here and 
now" as well as what is stressful; it encourages more open- 
niindedness rather than a negative mind set. 

Controlling emotions does not mean holding painful emotions 
inside until they burst out in some detrimental way (illness, 
anti-social behavior, etc.). Controlling emotions does 
mean finding an appropriate method for relieving stress 
that will not hurt self or others. Let group members 
discuss ways they have seen people appropriately ^control 
their emotions (i.e., running, exercising or hard physical 
labor, relaxation exercises, reading, crying, etc.). 

9. Introduce the stress survey handouts. . Ask the students to 
complete these during the week and bring them back to the 
next meeting. They will not have to share the results unless 
they want to. Request that when they see that they are 
feeling tension, they focus on what is happening to their 
bodies (i.e., do they get a stomach ache?, do they feel 
"stiff er"?, do they clench their fists?, do they press their 
teeth together?, etc). Indicate that different kinds of 
feelings (anger, fear, sadness, etc.) may have different 
reactions . 

Adaptations: 

Read handouts and activity sheets to students experiencing reading 
difficulties* If you desire to ejcpand this into two sessions, 




have students maka two collages — one representing painful feelings 
and the other for pleasurable feelings. 



Evaluation; 

Built in 
Stress Survey 
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1. List five feelings that you enjoy: 



Mi 



2. List five situations when you experience these enjoyable feelings 



I 


feel 


when 


I 


see 


I 


feel 


when 


I 


smell 


I 


feel 


when 


I 


hear 


I 


.feel 


when 


I 


taste 


I 


feel 


when 


I 


touch 
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List five feelings that you do^ not enjoy: 



List five situations when you experience these kinds of feelings 



I feel when I see 



I feel when I smell 

I reel when I hear 

I feel when I taste 

I feel when I touch 
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FEELING WORDS 



happy 
dltu^iuj tod 
powor f ul 
Clad 

uoe thing 

broken 

relaxed 

dejected 

nervous 

bored 

naf e 

hope loss 
innecure 
mixod-up 
nhaky 

cluini3y 

ren tloGH 

helpful 

frantic 

embarrar,Ged 

bold 

nympathetic 
calm 

conniderate 

proud 

overjoyed 

encouraf;ed 

meek 

mean 

lont 

hopeful 

bad 

oxc itod 

annoyed 

1 ucky 

relaxed 

durable 

smart 

cold 

con tent 

panicky 

troublnd 

incapable 

shy 



dinappoin ted 

ijorry 

{guilty 

lonely 

enoFf^ot ic 

r,carod 

Guro 

worried 

nilly 

curious 

cheerful 

norrowf ul 

uneasy 

^o^f^y 

flabby 

alive 

melancholy 

shocked 

f^rouchy 

foolish 

penniless 

brave 

selfish 

funky 

healthy 

zonkod-out 

enraf^ed 

ecstatic 

uncomfortable 

soft-hearted 

cool 

blue 

suspicious 
r'^sentf ul 
s tranded 
stupid 
av/are 

unf;enerous 
s trun^^-out 
bev/ildered 
anp;ry 

overv/elmed 
f id^^Gty 
mellov/ 
timid 



dintronood 

super 

mad 

f ur iouB 

afraid 

great 

frozen 

gay 

crazy 

stubborn 

up 

depressed 

unsure 

bothered 

hurt 

alert 

somber 

shivery 

crabby 

sneaky 

fed-up 

sens i tive 

materialistic 

low 

dependable 

zapped 

agitated 

dismal 

.empathetic 

slouch 

sad 

lost 

s tronp; 

tired 

capable 

upset 

secure 

unhappy 

dumb 

hot 

satis f ied 
threatened 
disorp;anized 
ho 1 pless 
unusual 



po ton t 

fifihamed 

irightenod 

confused 

sleepy 

frustrated 

sick 

uptight 

we'ak 

gloomy 

good 

fearful 

tapped 

undecided 

warm 

friendly 

heavy-hearted 

doubtful 

woeful 

stuck 

speechless 
ijender 
generous 
high 

troubled 

awake 

dismayed 

apprehensive 

terrific 

forceful 

popular 

patient 

okay 

irr i tated 
d i 7. 7 % 

r id iculous 

delicate 

dull 

pulled-apart 

lazy 

elated 

put,-out 

coy 

hostile 
chicken- 
hearted 
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FEiLlNGS AND 'if 'LTH 



Our emotions affect all the ocher reas of Mir lives. If our 
feelings get out of centre i, it (•..■; also disturb physical health, 
our ability to get along v .th othe: :, the way we think and learn, 
our self-confidence, and '••jr ability to feel a special part of 
this world. 

Below ate some situations that could involve strong feelings. 
Identify the feelings and .^hen describe how these feelings might 
affect that person in other \. ys, 

1. It is Friday and Jessv h.^ tc ^ ive a report in English class. 
He got a D on his last t^.^,, sc he needs a good grade on this 
report. It really bother/ him, though, when all those class- 
mates s tare at him. 

Jesse*? Fee line. 



How could this feeding affect other areas? 



Sarah is in bed, ready to fall asleep. Soon she begins to hear 
angr>' taJkiag dowasta?.rs. Her parents are fighting again. Soon 
the veiling get.s louaer. 

Sarah's F^^eiing 



Hew could this feeling affect other areas? 



3. Bob is waiting in line to get his lunch. Suddenly, Ed and 
Lonny shove him aside and push their way in front of him. 

Bob * s Feeling 



How could this feeling affect other areas? 
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Carrie and her grandmother are special friends. Carrie's 
grandmother seems to understand her concerns and her hope 
But now her grandmother is very sick in the hospital and 
Carrie cannot virsit her. 

Carrie's Feeling ^ 

How could this feeling affect other areas? 



Lynn, Jay and Cindy are talking after school about their plans 
for the weekend. Lynn finds out that Jay and Cindy have been 
invited to a party, but she has not received an invitation. 
Jay and Cindy begin to talk about the fun they will have. 

Lynn's Feeling . 

How could this feeling affect other areas;' . 



Ai is walking home from school. iPiround the comer are some 
classmates. Tney begin to follow, teasing him about his weight 
and calling him names. 

Al*s Feeling ^ . 

How could this feeling affect other arris? 



Joel is babysitting with a neighbor's little boy. The child is 
asleep in his room and all the doors are locked. Ho';^ever, 
Joel hears noises at the back door. 

Joel's Feeling , 

'lov could this feeling affect other areas? 



8. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS OF ILLNESS 



The following taken from The Mind aad Cancer , "Personality, Stres 
and Cancer," by 

This was written for adults by doctors who could see that emotional 
health seemed to make a difference in permitting patients to get 
cancer. This pcttern of emotional problems may not be true for 
every adult cancer patient, but doctors are finding it to be an 
unconscious process that occurs fairly often. 

From experience and from the research of others, we can 
identify five steps of a psychological process that 
frequently precedes the onset of cancer. 

i. Experiencp.s in childhood result in decisions to be 
a certain kind of person. Most of us remember a 
time in childhood when our parents did something 
we didn't like and we made da internal pledge: 
"When 1 grow up I'm never going to be like that." 
Or a time when some contemporary or adult did 
something that we regarded highly and we made an 
internal pledge to behave in a similar way whenever 
we could. 

Many of these childhood decisions are positive and 
have an overall beneficial effect on our lives. 
Many of them, on the other hand, do not. For 
example, children can set rules for themselves 
*:hat Lhey must always be good, pleasing, and cheer- 
ful, ao matter what their real feelings are. Tne 
dec:L3ion that the only way to be loved or receLve 
approval in the family is to be a certain kind of 
all-loving person may last a lifetime, even when 
it makes life a terrible strain. Or some children 
make an early decision that they are responsible 
for the feelings of other people, and whenever 
other people are unhappy or sad around them, it's 
their responsibility to help them feel better. 
'Possibly such decisions are the best ones children 
can make at the time they are made, because the 
decisions let them get through difficulc situations. 
However, in adult life these decisions are probably 
no longer appropriate. 

Sometimes the decisions made in childhood limit a 
person^s resources for coping with stresses: By 
adulthood, most of these childhood decisions are 
no longer conscious. The same wa> of acting have 
been repeated so many times that awareness of our 
• 
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ever having made a choice is lost, But unless the^e 
choices are changed, they hecome the rules of the 
came of our life. Every need to be met, every problem 
to be solved must be handled within these limited 
choices made in early childhood. When the history 
of our choices is made conscious, new decisions can 
be made. 

'fhe individual is rooked by a cluster of stressful 
life events. Frequently, clusters of stresses occur 
within a short period of time. The critical stresses 
we have identified are those that threaten the 
way a person sees himself. These may include the 
death of a loved one, retirement, the loss of a 
significant role. 

Tnese s'ti esses create a problem with which the 
individual, does not know how to deal. It is not 
just the stresses that create the problem, but 
the inability to cope with the stresses given the 
"rules" about the way he or she has to act and the 
role decided upon in early life. For example, when 
the man who is unable to permit himself close rela- 
tionships, and therefore finds meaning primarily 
in ais work, is forced to retire, he cannot cope. 

The individual sees no way of changing the rules 
zbouv how he or she must act and so feels trapped 
and helples3 to resolve the problem. Because the 
unconscious decisions of the "right way" to be form 
a significant part of their identity, these people 
may not see that change^ is possible or may even feel 
that to change is to Ipse' their identity. Most 
of our patients acknowledge that there was a time 
prior to the onset of their illness when they felt 
helpless, unable to solve or control problems in 
their lives, and found themselves "giving up." 
Life hgp'pene^ to them; they did not control it. 
They w4re acted upon rather than actors. 

Tne individual puts distance between himself or 
herself and the problem, becoming static, unchanging, 
riaid. Once there is no hope, then the individual 
is'just "running in place," never expecting to go 
anywhere. Internally life seems to hold no further 
meaning, except in maintaining what others see on 
the outside. Serious illness or death represents 
a solution, an exit, or a postponement of the problem 

Although many of our patients remember this thought 
sequence, others are not consciously aware of it. 
Most, however, will recall having had feelings of 
helplessness or hopelessness some months prior to 
the onset of the disease. This process does not 
cause cancer, rather it permits cancer to develop. 



It is this giving up on life that plays a role in 
interfering with the iinmune system and may, through 
chc'.ng^iS in hormonal balance, lead to an increase 
in the production of abnormal cells. Physically, it 
creates a climate that is right for the development 
of cancer. 

Each of us chooses — although not always at a conscious 
level — how we are going to react. The intensity of 
Lhe stress is determined by the meaning we assign 
to it and the rules we have established for how we 
will cope with stress. 

Since emotional health can contribute to illness, it can also 
contribute to health. The following are some ways you could encourage 
a healthy emotional self. Can you think of others? 

1. Let the roles and rules you set for yourself in life be reasonable 
and flexible. 

2. Learn how to cope with stress (leisure activities* relaxation 
exercises , et"c. ) . 

3. Keep informed about the normal processes people go through when 
under stress (i.e., grief, divorce, moving, etc.). 

4. Go ro someone trained as a helper if you do not know how to 
r.v?e with or control your feelings. 

5. rocus on the present — do not dwell on the pa.'- or live for the 
future; enjoy and deal With today. 

S. Focus ca oleasurable feelings as much as possible: smile, laugh, 
enjoy lite. 

7. Oth^.rs you have t.hought of: 
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STRESS SURVEY 



This survey has two parts. The first part looks at how _ feel in 
different settings and the second part examines how your body reacts 
to stress. Follow the directions carefully. 



PART I: 



Things can happen at home, school, or other places that cause you to 
have different feelings. List b-low each setting those things that 
happen which make you feel tens^: c: relaxed. 



Things That Make Me Feel| 
Tense-Anxious-Upsec : | 



Things That Make Me Feel 
Relaxed-Peaceful-Happy : 



AT 3Ci OCT 



AT HOME 



IN THE 
■NEIGHBORHOOD 



OTHER PLACES 
(list where) 
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PART IE : 

Your body uses different ways to tell you that you are tense or anxious, 
Check the sentences that: tell about you. 

When I Ain Upset: 



1. My muscles feel tense or tight in my; face 

nnrk 



shoulders 
ches t 
stomach 
hands 
other ( 



2. I can feel or hear my heart beating. 

J. 1 perspire a lot. j • 

-4. I bite my nails . 

5. Mv bodv sometimes shakes: 



0 . 



rands 
lep,s 
other ( 



I grind or clench T^y te h tog^r,ther. 

7. My stomach hurts or feels sick. 

8. I hold onto things really tight. 

9- T move a certain part of my body over arJ. over again, 

10. 1 have trouble talking or saying my words correctly. 

11. Ic is sometimes hard to breathe easily. 



Fill in the blanks with your own words. 

1 . Mv oiuscles 1. -^.el 



2. My face usually looks 
J. Mv stomach feels 



4. T am able to do things 



arfi usually doing these things: 
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Seminar: A Healthy Emotional 3elf 

A CLOSER LOOK 



Meeting //2 



Materials and Resources: 

1. Pictures or posters for the wall showing persons 
experie^ncing different types of feelings 

2. Charts for the wall showluy the Four Goals of Misbehavior 
and the Four Goals ot I\-;-LLi7e Behavior (used in Psycho- 
logical Education and in Personal Education) 

3. Stress Survey sheets from the previous meeting 

4. "A Closer Look" homework sheets 



Directions : 

1. Discuss with the group members how they felt about the 
Stress Survey and what they learned about themselves. 
(Do not force students to reveal more than they are 
comfortable with. ) 

2. Have the group focus their attention on "Goals of Behavior" 
wall charts. Review the goals, placing special emphasis 

on the beliefs related to those goals. 

3. Brainstorm feelings that could correspond to those beliefs 
* and how those feelings might be demonstrated to others. 

4. Discuss that personality is often viewed as the charac- 
teristic way a person repeatedly responds to various 
situations (in actions, words, etc.). That person 
communica tes his/her basic feelings ^and beliefs over and 
over agai: by responding in a paj:^cular pattern. 

5. Brainstem: vords that are often used to describe personality 
traits (e..^, optimistic, pessimistic, apathetic, critical, 
energetic, "happy, grumpy, etc.). Next, match possible 
beliefs, feelings, and goals to the different personality 
traits. 

6. Introduce "A Closer Look" homework sheets. Have the 
students read the directions carefully and answer any 
questions they might have. Emphasize that they are not 
to communicate in any way who they are writing about. 
Brainstorm reasons why they would not want to disclose 
who they are writing about. 

7. After the students have put away their homework assignments, 
have them position their chairs so they have adequate space 
all around each chair (or if there is a large space avail- 
able, have them lie on the floor on mats or blankets). 
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Discuss chat ronsciously relaxing during stressful times 
can help to enhance emotional health. Conscious relaxation, 
however, requires an awareness of what physical tension 
feels like. Introduce the following relaxation exercise as 
one way of learning how our bodies respond to tension. 

Each muscle group to be tensed and then released is to be 
introduced by making such statements as: "Close your 
eyes. . . . Try to make your eyebrows touch your hair. . . . 
Let go and feel your eyes relax." A 5--second tensing of an, 
muscle should be followed by 15 seconds releasing of the 
muscle. The sequence for relaxing the groups of muscles is: 

1. Head 

a. Try to make your eybrows touch your hair. 

b. Squeeze your eyes shut. 

c. Wrinkle up your nose. 

d. Press your lips together. 

e. Press your tongue against the roof of your 
mouth. 

2. Shoulders and back 

a. Lift your shoulders and try to touch your arms. 

b. Bring your shoulders back as far as they will 
go. 

3. Hands and Arms 

a. Make your fists as tight as you can. 

b. Show me your arm muscles. 

4. Stomach 

a. Make your stomach as hard as you can, pull it 
way in. 

5. Upper legs 

a. Lift your legs and feet off the floor. 

b. Press your knees together. 

6. Lower legs and feet 

a. Press your ankles together. 

b. Press your feet together against the floor. 

During the 15 seconds of releasing the r-- :ion in the 
muscles, give instructions to focus on reelings 
relaxation. For example, "Now pay atteutiicn to 1 
and limp your arm muscles are becoming and at the 
time how comfortable you feel." 

Have. students stretch to refresh themselves. Ask 
tell what the experience was like for them. Share 
Discuss how learning relaxation te :hniques can be help, .il 
outside thf:? group. 

Instruct all group members to wear comfortable slacks, 
jeans, or shorts (no dresses) to the next meeting. 
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Adaptations : 



If the group leader desires to extend this activity into two or 
more sessions, the following resources for communicating 
feelings could prove helpful. 

The TAD kit, Unit 7 - Communication of Feelings through Posture 
has many activities that can be used. Lesson 66 has six 
illustrations to show how feelings are communicated by 
posturing. Lessons 67 through 70 are on this same subj2Ct- 
Unit 8 (lessons 71 to 74) focuses on the communication of 
faelings through gestures. Unit 9 (Lessons 75 to 83) deals with 
far.iai expressions and feelings. Several group meetings could 
be held on this subject, if desired. 

Another soarce of pictures as examples of body language, facial 
expressions, etc, is from TA for TOTs . 

p. 64 relaxed p. 152 angry 

p. 102 upset or worried p. 180 frightened 

p. 104 angry p. 182 frightened 

p. 113 angry p. 185 frightened 



Evalupzlon: 

Bi tit into activity discussion. Homework assignment, 
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A CLOSER LOOK 



Direc L i ons ; 

Cnooi.se two p>v-;vle you know. Do not indicate to them or anyone 

eli;f wlio vou c^ve chosen. Desciibe these persoa.s by answerinf^ 
f:he tollowing questions carefully. 

rs oa </ 1 : 

1. Wliat are some personality traits (repeated emotional 
behavior) of this person? 



2. How does this person communicate these personality traits 
and related feelings? Be sure to include both verbal and 
nor rbal examples. ^ 



3. l-Zhat do you chink this person believes about his/her own 
worth and importance? 



4. Uliat goal of behavior do yo this person seeks most 

often? 



Pe r son f/2 : 

1. ^liat are some personality traits (repeated emotional 
behavior) of this person? 



2. How does this person commimicate these personality traits 
and related feelings? Be sure to include both verbal and 
nonverbal examples. 



3, WTiat do you thin)/ this "^person believ-c; about :ii^ /her o\m 



worth and impoj^tlance? 



4. rvhat goal of behavior do you thinir t.Kis >• i'-' ..eeks most 




EKLC 



■k -k -k -k i( :k i<: 



Now look closely at yourgulf. Answer tlio same questions as 
they apply to you . 



ERIC 



L. What are some of your personality traits? 



2. How do you communicate those personality traits and 
related feelings? Be sure to include both verbal and 
nonverbal examples. 



3. What do you believe about your own worth and importance? 
(Self-examination is often very hard to do — think about 
this carefully.) \ 



4. What goal of behavior do you seem to seek most often? 



5. Do you wish to continue with the same kind of emotional 
behavior pattern? ^ [ 



★ * * 



During the next several meetings we will be learning ways to 
change or enjoy more of our emotional behavior patterns. 
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.■uMtiiiMf; A lltMlthv f'luo^-lnnal Suit' 

RELAXATION 



Mooting; If 3 



lar^M' ! .il.,; aii^l K'..»!}ourcuji : 

1. Foscors or pictures displayed an)und the room whi' 
various stages of tension and ralaxarinri 

. Homework assignments from the previous meeting (« 

3. Ltuider's Relaxation Training Script 

<:om lor table chairs for sitting or blankets or uui',^ 
ou if there is enough space available 

^:\n excellent resource for leaders is Relaxation 



Comprehensive Manual for Adults, Children and C I . .Jren with 
Special Needs by J. R. Cautela and J. Groden, Research 
Press Corapaay, 1978. ^ 

Di reccions : 

1. Allow group members to discuss what they learned or how 
they felt about the homework assignment ^'A Closer Look/' 
Students may wish to refer directly to their assignment 
sheets. For some, however, this may be too threatening, 

• ^0 do not push them to reveal their analysis of themselves. 

Ask such questions as what wa^: hardest about this assign- 
nienc, what was easiest, etc. 

2. Nexc discuss how they felt about the relaxation exercise 
done at the previous meeting. Ask if they practiced 
relaxing anytime during the week* Indicate th;^ : they will 
be doing three different types of relaxation exercises 
during this meeting: (1) Breathing and Sense Centering, 
(2) Movement Exercises, and (3) Relaxation with Guided 
Imagery. 

3. Position the students with adequate space in which to move. 

4. Introduce Breathing and Sense Centering. Guide the students 
bv instructing them as follows. 



Breathing and Sense Centering 



Bas ic breath (sitting or lying) — Place one hand on ^our 
chest and one hand on your stomach feeling che movement of 
breath. Try breathing only into the stomach, then into 
'-.he chest, feeling each rise and fall. Watch the changes 
in breathing^ and relax. Breathe through the nose. 

Q 
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Do 



Soiind itH^, broach (y luting or lying) — Hrc»athe deeply into 
your s Cuinacli and out through your mouth, making any kind 
()£ sott sound that aecms natural. Listen to it, letting 
it fill the room and your head. 

Belly 8^5 (sittiuK)' IVace ono. hand on your stomach. 
Breathe in slowl*^ , f^ile.iLly counting to eight. Hold 
your breath for up to eight counts and let ir. out slowly 
to the count of eight. 

Ear-ring (sitting or lyi'tg) — Pay attention to your ears, 
their shape, make-up, muscles and temperature. Concen- 
trate and listen to all sounds you can hear. Become 
aware of the number of sounds. Become aware of the 
different types of sounds. Slowly focus on the sounds 
inside of your head, letting them fill it peacefully. 

Discuss the different sounds heard during Ear-ring. 
Allow time for discussing how the students felt during 
these exercises . 

Introduce the following Movement Exercises. Indicate 
to the members that Grounding will also include some 
guided imagery . 

Mov eme n t Exercises 

Knee to head (lying on back) — Gently lift both knees 
toward your chest. Pull them up easily. Rock back and 
forth gently. 

Grounding (standing) — Make large circles with your body, 
keeping your feet still. Gradually make the circles 
smaller. Stop. Imagine roots of a tree growing from 
your feet, going deep and strong into the ground. Feel 
yourself tied to the ground. Slowly raise your arms 
overhead and imagine the sap rising from the roots 
filling your whole body. Slowly lower your arms, 
imagining the sap returning to your roots. Repeat and 
rest. 

Discuss how the members felt during this set of exercises. 
Which movements did they prefer? Why? 

The next exercise you will introduce to the students 
involves deep relaxat ion . In order that they not 
encounter disorientation, certain precautions should be 
taken : 

• Changing positions should be done slowly and when the 
individual is ready. 
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• After deep relaxation exercises, the facilitator should 
' " ^'direct" the return of-^f eelirig to the body. This can 

^ be achieved by directing the child to shake slightlyr 

, ' . the wrists or ankles or touch various body parts. 

'* * • e ^ 

• Stretching i^also important in. reorientation. -This 
can be combined effectively with the breathing. ("Take 
a deep breath while stretching your arms /overhead 
Relax your arms by your sides while Exhaling. Repeat.") 

During moments of deep relaxation, various suggestions 
should be 'made to the students. The facilitator should 
continually emphasize that relaxation cari be applied 
outside the group. Also, it's helpful to direct aware-' 
ness through such pHrases as "feel where your body 
touches jthe floor" and ^observe the change in your 
breathing rate*" This enhances the expe^rience of the 
exercise and reinforces what can be learned. 

9.^ Introduce, the Relaxation with Guided Imagery Exercise. 
Refer to the leader's copy of "Leader's Relaxation 
Training Script." 

10. ' Allow the studehts to. discuss how they felt about this 

exercise and how it might be helpful in their lives. 

11. Remind students to wear comfortable clothes — no 
dresses — for the next group meeting. 

Adaptations: 

' For younger or slower students, you may want to divide this' 

session into two .parts 'and take the relaxation exercises at ^ 
, a slower pace. For older students, you may desiie to change 
the. analogies in the Leader's Training Script. 



.Evaluation: 

Built in. 
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Seminar: A Healthy Emotional- Self 



Meeting /M 



APeiYING WHAT YOU LEARN . • 

^faterials and- Resources : ' * . ' 

1. posters or .pictures displayed around _ the, room which depict . 
.various stages of tension' and relaxation 

2. blankets of mats for students to lie on during the relaxation 
exercises 

Leader's Relaxation Training Script from Group Meeting //3 
(Relaxation) • 

4; "Relaxation" h;=vndouts — one copy for each student 

5. ''Applying What You Learn" homework activity 



Directions: , ^ • ^ 

* • 

1. Begin this session by asking the group members if they tried 
any of the relaxation exercises on^their own during the^week* 
Discuss tlieir feelings and reactions. ^If not very many used 
relaxation techniques during the week, brainstorm times when 
using such exercises could be helpful. 

2. Have the students lie on the mats^ or blankets and- take them 
through the same relaxation exercise they experienced during' 
the previous session (see Leader *s Relaxation Training Script: 
Group Meeting //3). Be sure 'to keep the pace steady and 
reorientate 'the students at the close of the exercise. 

3. Allow students to discuss how they felt about the exercise 
and how they could use relaxation techniques in the class- 
room. • ' 

\noTE: Although students will agree that they want to learn 
* how to relax, they do ^ not want to practice their newly acquired 
skills under the watchful eyes of their classmates. Fortunately, 
several muscle, groups can be relaxed without much gr^s motor 
activity, arid practice 'can go unnoticed. It pleases some / 
students to do these exercises in class without anyone noticing 
them, . ' 

4. Ask students to lie down again, "fhis time they will experience 
some relaxation exercises using guided imagery through visual- 

' ^ izing scenes. » Guide the students by saylna something similar 
to the passage on the following page: 
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Talking to your body , (lying) — Start' at -your toes, - 
or wherever you feel tight » and ^tjell your body .to 
slowly and gently relax. FeeL it become more relaxed 
as yt)u^ talk to it. , ^ • 

. , Imagery . (Note to facilitator: After deep relaxation, . . 
' guided imagery inay be used. It is beneficial to 
begin with highly structured scenes which evoke 
rel axation. i o (lying),"-"^Close' your eyes and imagine 
yourself, on a 'beac,h jon' k hot summer day. The yellow 
sun is really hot and your body feels warm after the 
swim you just had, in the ocean. The grains of sand 
brush against your toes. (Note to facilitator: 
Continue .this image and be as explicit as possible 
by using the five senses to help the child create 
a vivid mentaL picture.) 

(lying) — Imagine walking through a .forest and coming 
to a clearing. A person is waiting with a gift ^ that 
will help you relax aild will by yours forever. Slowly 
approach the person and see what' the gift is. 

NQXE TO LEADER: Remember to direct the return of 
feeling to the- body and awareness of where the students 
are,, ^ 

5. After the students have stretched and refreshed themselves, 
ask them to tell what this experience wa's like for them, 

6. Distribute" tlje'^Relaxation^handout . Explain that . this is 

a procedureothat they can follow" at home as a way of getting 

away from tension for a few minutes. Right before going to 

sleep is also an excellent time to- practice this typ^'of 

, exercise. • ' 

7. If you have time, allow s-tudents to group into pairs and 

^ take turns leading each other through the exercise. Explain 
before starting how you wish them to change //II and iil2 
on the handout in order to adapt to the group situation. 

8. Distribute the homework activity "Applying What You Learn." 
Allow them to read ov^r the assignment and answer any 
questions they may have.- They' are t'o bring the assignment 
with them for the next group meeting. . . 

9. Remind students to continue wearing comfortable clothes — 
no dresses — 'to the next meeting. 

Adaptations; .5 

■ • 0 

Other guided imagery scripts can be found in the TAD kit. Lessons 
//38, ?}39 ar\d f/AO help students practice the use of daydreams as 
a. relaxation technique. 



3 



Evaluation: - 

Built into discussions. 
Hojnework assignment 
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RELAXATION ' . . \ - ' 

— ■ ■ , ' ■ ■ , 

* . V 

1. Select a Qomf ortable ^place to lie- doum. Remove shoes, loosen 
belt or tight clothing.. Stretch out on your^ba^k, arms resting 
by your sides, feet slightly apart , eyes gentf^closed. 

2. Think to yourself, "I am now. going to relax*" completely. When 

J. awaken I wlir feel fully refreshed. • ^' " 

3. ' Think about your feet, wiggle your toes,, flex your ankles. Then 

"let go'* — let go of all the tension, Mhd let your feet rest 
o . limp and^ heavy . * ^ 

*4. Tnink of the lower part of your legs, y< ur knees .and thighs*, up 
to your h'lps. Imagine them just sinking into the floor/ heavy 
and relaxed. ' s 

5. Now think of your hands. Wiggle your fingers and flex your wrists 
then let go, relax. ^ . ' 

5. Think of your lower arm., elbow, and upper arm, all the way up 
to your shoulders. «- Picture all the tension just me.lting away. 

7. Thinl' about your abdomen. Let the tension go, and allow your 
breathing to flow more smoothly and deeply. 

8. Think about your -^stomach and chest, up to your throat and neck. 
As you- continue breathing more deeply, just i]BFgrn~e""alX~the " 
tension flowing out and you, are relaxing more and more. 

9. Now think about your throat, neck, and-headV feeling limp and 
relaxed. Relax your facial muscles. Drop the jaw, parting the 
lips and teeth. Pictvire^-yourself completely relaxed. 

r> ^ O ' ' 

10. ' If you are aware of any remaining tension anywhere in the body, 
. go to the area mentally . and relax the tension. 

11. Continue to remain in this completely relaxed statfe,- for five to 
ten minutes. You "may ^picture pleasant thoughts, or simply blank 
your mind and enter a stage of light sleep. 

*NOTE: At this point you may add visualization or fantasy. 4 

12. When you are ready to awaken, say to yourself, ?I have be4n deeply 
relaxed. I am now ready to,, wake up, feeling completely refreshed 
and^ relaxed. - . 

. " ' • • •• 

13. Begin to wake up by flexing the ankles, wiggling the toes; Then 
wiggle the fingers, and gently shake your wrists. 

14. Bend the right knee, and'\then the left knee. Bend the right arm, 
then- the left arm. 
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15. Open your eyes. Stretch each ann over your head. Then slowly 
sit up, stand up, and stretch again. You are ready tb continue 
your .activities. , > , 

REFERENCE:^ 

•STRESS AND THE ARTOF BIOFEEDBACK,^ Barbara B- Brown 
NINETY DAYS TO BETTER HEALTH, C." Norman Shealy 
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APPLYING WHAT YOU lEARN . 

Directions: . 

Write your answers to the questions in the blanks provided. 
: Bring your completed assignment to the next group, meeting. 

1. What are two situations that have caused you to feel stress 
and tension during this past week? ' ' 



2.° What are two situations that hava helped you feel relaxed 
during this past week? • 



3. Have you used at home, school, or other places any of the 
relaxation methods learned in our group? ^ 

WHERE? . WHEN?' RESULTS? - 



■ft 



0 



4. Choose one of the situations you described in //I. What 
were your physical reactions to this stress and tension? 







How did you respond to this stressful situation? 




* * * * ^ 



Sometimes we can change the way we emotionally respond in a situation 
by ^'practicing in our mind," before the. situation actually hap.pens, 
step by step how we would lik^ tp respond. 

What is a situation that really makes you feel angry? . 
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Now write- a short guided imagery story that takes you through .that 
situation step by step and you are able to respond in a more relaxed 
and controlled- way. Be sure to also pay close attention to the 
kind of self-talk you allow yourself during that imaginary situation. 
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Seminar: A Heal t'hy Emotional Self " . \^ Meeting //5 



•LISTEN TO YOURSELF 



Materials and Resources: 



X. Posters or pictures displayed around the room whicrC 
depict various stages of tension and" relaxation >^ 



2. "-* Posters, or pictures displayed around the 'room which 

depict persons thinking to themselves . °- 

. • . . 

3. ' Mats or blankets for s£udents to lie on during "relaxa- 
Q » tion exercises » ■ - ^ 

. ^ 

4. Relaxation: Leader's Script 

5. Homework assigxun^tits from the previous meeting — 
"Applying What You Learn" - 

6. "Logical Self-Talk for- Controlling Anger" handouts 

7. ^^ "Listen to Yourself" activity^ sheets 

8. Chalk and chalkboard -or poster paper and markers 



Directions : 



1. Begin thip session with a relaxation exercise. Use the 
leader's copy of "Relaxation: L-eader's Script." After^ 
the exercise is. over , have the students return to their 

, "^seats, 

2. ' Begin discus^in^ the homework assignment from the last * 

jneeting. Encourage members to talk about what "they I' 
learned from the assignment, what they liked, and what 
thfey didn't like. Channel the conversation into a 
. ' discussion of the importance of logical self-talk in 
establishing a more relaxed emotional pattern. 

3. Create with the members a hypothetical situation that 
would probably cause anger in most.^ students. Outline 
the major details of the situation on the chalkboard or 
poster paper. Next create two hypothetical students — 
one who cannot control anger and one who knows how to use 
logical self-talk to help control, anger . Brainstomn the 
different kinds of statements those^ hypothetical ' 
students might make to themselves before the" confronta- 
tion, during the confrontation, and after the conflict 

is over. 
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Note- to Leader ; Using' a little creativity could make 
this part of the activity more interesting. For 
example, you iiould draw and cut-out two figures, and 
write the self-talk comments on those f igures^-^or / the 
studeilt^ could role-play the hypothetical situations/. 

' 2JL' • • • 

4. Distfribute the "Logical Self-Talk for Controlling 
Anger" handouts. Go g^er it with the students and 
^ariol7~^hrem"jt:o d^i^^ feel about these kind3 of 

\ statements. Emphasize that the purpose of* what they are - 
doiug is to learn how to express and deal with anger in 
acceptabl,fe^ays— not to suppress or push anger down 
inside of them^ only to have it explode later. 

5. Brainstorm ways this kind of self -talk could apply to 
' other stressful emotions. , ^ 

6. -Pair the students into groups of two. Hand each group a 
copy of the "Listen to Yourself" actiyity sheet. After 
the students have had enougTi time to finish filling out 
their sheets, have them read their respons.es to the other 
members. v 

7. Encourage the students to use logical self-talk, 
relaxation, and. practice-imagery at home, school, or ^ 
wherever else they might feel stress. 



Adaptations ; 



If the meeting ig taking too long , the "Listen to Yourself" 
activity' sheet could become a homework assignment. 



Evaluation: ■ 

Built in. 
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RELAXATION: LEADER'S SCRIPT 



3. 



4. 



1. Select a domf ortable place to lie down. Remove shoes, 
loosen belt Or tight ciothirtg. Stretch out on your back, 
arms resting by your sides, feet slightly apas^t, eyes'' 
gently closed, ^ ' ' ' . - . . 

2. Think to yourself, "I 'am now going to relax completely. 
• When' I awaken I will feel fully refreshed." ' 

Think about your feet, wiggle your toes, flex your 
ankles; Then-^'lefc go"~lefgo of all the tension, and 
let your feet rest, limp and heavy, 

^ ■ 

Think of the lower part of your legs,, your knees and * 
thighs, up to your hips. Imagine them just sinking . 
into the floor, heavy and relaxed. 

5. Now think of your hands. Wiggle your fingers and flex 

your wrists, then let go, relax. • / 

'6. Think of your lower arm, elbow, and upper arm, all th^ 
' way up to your shoulders. Picture all the tension just 
iffelting away. . 

.Zjl_ . ^Lbput _ypur_ abd Let the , tens ion go, .and ^ 

allow your breathing to flow more smoothly and deeply. 

8. Think about your stomach and chest, up to your throat 
and neck. As you continue 'breathing more deeply, just 
imagine all the tension flowing out and you are relaxing ^ 
more "^<^nd more." . . * ^ 



9. Now' th'i-nk':about your throat, neck, and head,, feeling 

limp and relaxed. ' Relax your facial muscles. Dro^p the 
jaw, parting the lips 'and teeth.' Pitture yourself 
.completely relaxed. 



10. . If you are awarj^ of any remaining tension anywhere in 

the bo,^y, go to the area mentally and relax the tension. 



llf. Continue, to lie in this completely relaxed state and 

imagine you are lying on yoUr ba'qk on soft green grass 
you are so comfortable as you. look up through the 
branches and leaves of a shade tree at the deep blue - 
sky , , , you can see soft white puffy clouds floating 
by . . \ a small breeze rustles the leaves and the 
spring air smells so good. , , , 
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Now say to yourself: have been deeply relaxed. I am 
now ready to wake up, feeling completely refreshed and 
.relaxed. 



13. Begin to wake up by flexing the ankles, wiggling the toes 
Then wiggle the fingers, and ^gently tshake your wrists* 

14. Bend the right knee, and then the left knee. Bend the 
right arm, then the left arm. 

15. Open your eyes. St etch eaah arm over your head. Then 
. , slowly sit up, stand up, and stretch again. You are 

ready to continue your activities*, 

REFERENCE: * \ 

Stress and the Art of Biofeedback , Barbara B. Brown 
Ninety Days to Becter Health , C. Norman Shealy 




LOGICAL SELF-TALK FOR CONTROLLING ANGER 

Preparing for confrontation 



This is going to upset me,, but i know how to deal 

with it. ^' 
What is it that I Luve to do? 
T. can work out a plan to handle this, 
1 can manage the situation, IVkncw how to regulate 
^ my anger. '\ 
If I find^myself getting upset, i^ll know what to 

do, / ^ , \^ 

There won't be any need for an argument.. 
Try not to take this too seriously. ' 
This could be a tfety situation, but I believe in 

myself, 

Tijne^or a few deep breaths of relaxation. Feel 

comfortable, relaxed, and at ease. 
Easy ^does- it. Remember to keep your sense of humor. 



Confrontation 



^Stay calm. Just continue to relax. .f 
As long as I keep i^y cobl, I'm in control. 
Just roll with the punches ; don' t get bent out/ of 

shape . ^ 
Think of what ^you want to get out of this. f ^[ 
You don It need to prove yours'elf. * \ 
There is no point in, getting mad. 
Don't make more out of this than you have tg, 
I'm not going to let him get to me. ^ 
Look for the positives.*^ Don't-assume the worst or 

jump to conclusions. ' . ^ 

It's really a shame that.he has to act like this. 
For someone to be that irritable, he must be 

awfully unhappy. 
If I start to get mad, I'll just be banging my head 

against the wall. So I might as well .just relax. 
There is no need to doubt myself. What he says 

doesn't matter. 
I'm on top of this situation and it's, under control. 
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Coping with growing anger during confrontation 



My muscles are starting to feel tight. Time to 
relax and slow things down. > 

Getting upset won't help. 
^It's just not worth it to get so angry. 

I'll let him make a fool of himself. 

I have a right to be annoyed, but let's keep the lid 
on. ' * • 

Time to take a deep breath. 

Let's take the issue point by point. 

My anger is a signal of what I need to do. Time to 
instrtict myself. 

I'm not going to get pushed around, but I'm not going 
haywire either. 

Try to reason it out. Treat each other with respect. 

Let's try 'a cooperative approach. Maybe we are both 
right. ' . . ' 

Negatives lead to more negatives..^ Work construc- 
tively. 

He'd probably like me to get really angry. Well I'm 

going to disappoint ■ him. 
I can't expect people to act the way I want them to. 
Take it easy, don't get pushy. 



Reflecting on the confrontation 
a. when it was unresolved 



Forget about the aggravation. Thinking about it 

only makes you upset. 
These are difficult situations, and they take time 

to straighten out. ' ^' 

Try to slrake it off. Don't let it interfere with 

your job. ' - 

I'll get better at this as I get..more practice."" 
Remember relaxation. It's a lot better than anger. 
Can you laugh about it? It's probably not so 

serious . 
Don't take it ""personally. 
Take a deep breath. 



b. When it. was resolved or coping was successful 



I handled that ,one pretty well. It worked! 
That .wasn't as hard as I thought. 
It .could have been a lot' worse. 

I could have gotten more upset than it was worth. 
1 actually got through that without getting angry. 
My pride' can sure get me into trouble, but when I 
/don't take things too seriously, I'm better off. 
I guess I've been getting upset for too long when 

it wasn't even necessary. 
I'm doing better at this all the time. 



*Taken from "Self-Statements Rehearsed in Stress Inoculation 
Training for Controlling Anger," Novapo, 1975. 
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LISTEN IP YOURSELF 



You are playing a board-game with another student. It's your turn, 
but suddenly the mother student insists you have already taken your 
'turn and that it is his/her move. The ot^ier student is angry and 
calls.,you a ^'cheater.'* You know that you have not taken your 
turn yet. ' . 

1. What kinds of things are you telling yourself when you 
are told you've already taken your turn? 



When the other student gets angry at you"! 



When the other student calls you a ''cheater** and you 
feel yourself getting angrier? 



2. What do you decide to do in this situation? 



3. What" do you tell yourself when the situation is over? 



Seminar: A Healthy Emotional Self 

^ YOU AS A HELPER 



.Meeting #6 



I'taterials and Resources : , 

1. a copy of the Role Play Situation sheet for each student 

2. chalkboard and chalk, or poster paper and marker^ 

3. local phone books and phone books for surrounding towns 
(particularly if you are located in a sparsely populated 
community) • • ? ' 

4. Leader's copy of Letter to Helping Resources 

5. a copy of the Resources for Help ^ 

■* ■ . ^ ' ' 

Directions: 

-^^ 

1. Begin this session by asking students how they feel — if 
they are showing any bodily tension or stress. 

2. Allow students a, few minutes of personal relaxation time to 
use. relaxation exetcises and imageiry in order, to unwind. 
When the time you allotted is over, bring the students back^ 
to reality slowly, in a way similar to that used in previo.us 
group meetings. 

3. Ask the Students how they feel now and if they like having 
a few minutes to ."let down." Discuss where and wh^n they 
could find time, to relax during school hours if they wanted 
to. 

4. Discuss why it is important to keep a relaxed attitude in 
their relationships with' others; Channel the discussion 

into how relaxation can help them when they are trying to ' 

help others. ^ 

5. Distribute the Role Play Situation Sheet to each student. 
Then divide the members into groups of two. Give the members 
enough time to act -out the role play situation in their groups 
and then reverse ro^es and act it out again. , Process the 
experience with the students and list on the cfialkboard those 
relaxation and acceptance techniques they identified. ■ 

6. Again in their small graups, have them brainstorm ways they 
could help others to create and maintain healthy emotional 
selves, ways they could share their knowledge about emotional 
health, etc. Have them differentiate how they would share 

. their knowledge with a large group (e.ga, a class fn school), 
a small group, persons on a one-to-on^ basis, students that 
are their peers, students that are in el'ementary school, etc. 
Allow the students to share theJLr ideas with the whole group. 
List these on the board or on poster paper. 



y. Now that students have examined ways they can share their 
knowledge, have them examine closely times when they could 
be limited in their ability to help others in the area of 
emotional health. Be sure they include such examples as 
their lack of helping experience and extensive education in 
this area (e.g., in cases of emotional illness) and their 
lack of time committment while they are involved with school 
and other activities. Discuss the ways they know when they 
are not able to help someone' who comes to them with a problem. 
List these indicators on' the board. 

8. Discuss what students can do when they are faced with a 
problem they cannot help with — either in themselves or in 
others. Be sure they include the idea of referral as a 
means. of indirectly helping themselves or others. Distribute 

■ copies of the activity sheet Resources for Help to the 
students. This activity can be done both in the meeting 
by groups of two or three and. as a homework assignment. 
Students should list on their activity sheets different 
resources available in their community or surrounding area 
and they should contact these, resources if possible and 
determine the. specific types of problems they usually help 
with. . Each 'group of students should be responsible for 
one area of helping resources. 

■ V * 

9. "You will want to prepare ahead of time a "master lik" of 
possible helping resources available in and around your 
community. Before students begin' contacting various helping, 
individuals and agencies,, you may want to mail out a prepara- 
tory letter similar to the one at the, end of this activity. ^ 

10. Brainstorm with the students ideas of types of helping resources 
they may want tcr explore of places where they might find 
additional ideas. Then role play how they might approach 
and what they could say to these helping resources during 
their interview. Indicate tb students that they should bring 
their ^ finished assignments to the next meeting. 

11. Remind. students to wear comfortable clothing to the next 
meeting as they will be doing a relaxation exercise. 

Adaptations: ' 

If time is short /" you may want to give the students copies of 
activity page Resources or Help "that you hava already completely 
or partially filled outf The^n the group can discuss these resources 
and roleplay ways to refer others (or themselves).. 

Evaluation: 

Built in - . 
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ROLE PUY SITUATION 



Role play the following; situation with your partner. Be sure each 
of you has a chance to play the different characters When you * 
are finished, discuss the different relaxation and ^acceptance 
techniques you used as Student #1. . 

Characters: Student //I — a member .of this group who has learned 

about emotional health during the Personal 
- ' * Education Seminars 

Student. //2 — a friend of Student -//l who is under a lot 

of stress at home 

•J 

Situation: 

Student //I is at the locker changing books and getting ready to 
go to lunch. Student #2 is walking by on the way to lunch. Student 
#2 asks Student Itl if they can eat together at lunch. The two 
students go off to lunch; to'ge the r. Student //2' begins ' sharing 
how upset he/she is feeling because of the way his/her parents 
are acting at'home. All thrpugh the lunch line, lunch, and going 
to class Student //2, complains and vei^ts his/her frustration about 
^^ the stress at home. Student #1 tries to listen'and communicate 
well and to share somt of the ideas he/she learned in the Personal 
Education Seminars., but everything that is shared is put down or 
an excuse is made by Student' //2. Student iH becomes very frustrated 
and begins to use relaxation and acceptance techniques that 
were taught in Seminar. Th'is enal?les Student //I to'stay.in control 
of the frustration and^ yet still communicate with Student #2. 
Before Students //I and #2 separate to go to their separate classes ^ 
Student //I suggests that Student #2. go to see the "school counselor 
and offers to go wltH' him/her if it would help. 
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SAMPLE LETTER TO HELPING RESOURCES 



Current Date 



Dear , / 

Several of our students are participating in small group 
learning experiences at school. Presently, we are examining 
emotional health and ways to cope with stress and tension. As^ 
a project this week, the students are exploring the different 
resources available in and around our community for help with 
emotional/stress problems. 

Sometime during, the next several days you may be contacted 
by one or more students interested in the focus of your helping 
resource (e.g., ''what type of counseling or aid do you specialize 
in) and .the types of problems yo^i encounter most frequently. 
Even if you are not' contacted by students, we are still interested 
in information concerning .your organization/agency , its helping 
focus, etc. will keep this information in a file fdi 
interested students, teachers, and other school personnel. 

Your CQoperation will be appreciated; if you have any 
questiotis, please call me. 

Sincerely yours. 



Group Leader 

■ Middle School 

Telephone/Number _^ >. 
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•RESOURCES FOR HELP 



School Resources: 



Resource 


Room No. / 
Phone No. 


Person You 
Spoke With 


Type of Help 
Available 


How You' FeltX 
About the Iafrt^rview 






■ 







































Medical Resources : 



Resource 


Address/ 
Phone No. 


Person You 
Spoke With 


Type of Help 
Available 


How You Felt 
About the Interview 











































[leligious. Resources: 


\Res^ource 


Address/ 
Phone No. 


Person You 
Spoke With 


Type of Help 
Available^ 


How You Felt 
About the Ijnterview 


-. 
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Resource 


Addresa/ 
Phone No, 


Person You 
Spoke With 


Type of Help 
Available 


How You Felt 
About the Interview 


• 









































Resource 


Address/ 
Phone No. 


Person You 
Spoke With 


Type of Help 
Available 


How You Felt 
About the Interview 




4——^ 
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Seminar: A Healthy Emotional Self 



Meeting //7 



REVIEW OF SEMINAR 



Materials and Resources: 

1. Homework assignment Resources for Help 

2. Chalkboard and chalk or poster paper and markers 

3. A copy of Seminar Survey for each student 

4. A copy of Evaluation of a Healthy Emotional Self for 
each student 

5. Mats or blankets to lie on the floor, if space is avail- 
able, for relaxation exercise 



Directions: 

1. Discuss with the students the results of , their homework 
Resources for Help. Go through each section^ writing on 
the board (or poster paper) those resourQes students were 
impressed with. Then each student can fill in the blank 
sections on his/her own activity sheet. This will allow 
them to have an 'overview of the type of resources avail- 
able in and around their community. 



You may also want to copy the information gained by 
the students, information as the result of the ' 
letters you sent out, pamphlets, etc. and create a 
Resources for Help file that can be available for use 
by students, teachers, and other school personnel. 
This file should be updated regularly. 



2. Indicate to the students that this is the last meeting 
of Seminar II: A Healthy Emotional Self. Distribute 

^ the copies .of the Seminar II Survey and the. Rating 

Scale. Explain to the students that these are meant to 
help them clarify what they have learned, how they have 
changed or desire to change, and how the Seminar itself 
can be improved. Ask them to do this individually 
without conferring with. each'othet. If they desire, 
they may review their notes, handouts, .etc. Allow 
enough time for the students to complete the forms. , 
Be sure to provide with something or indicate to students 
vhat they can do while waiting on others to finish. 
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3. Collect the Survoya' and Rating Scales when the atudenta 
are finished. Then verbally procoaa how choy have felt 
about thia SenUnar. Brainstorm together ways they have 
applied, could continue applying, or could begin to apply 
what they have learned in thoir everyday Uvea. 

4. Pair the students into groups of two for Che laat 
s::ructured relaxation exerciae of the Seminar. Students 
will take each other through, a relaxation exercise of 
their own choosing. They may use something previously 
done or make up their own; they may use a tensing/ 
relaxing technique, „or imagery, or both. Allow them a 
short amount, of time to decide what they want to do and 
then have them take turns leading each other through 
their choices. Remind students to bring each othev back 
to reality slowly as had been done in previous meetings. 
When all are finished, process how they feel now compared 
to how they felt when the meeting first began. 



Adaptations: 



Scudents could help transfer their information regarding 
Resources ton Help onto file cards to be used in a special 
file of resources to be kept at the school. 



Evaluation: 



Built into discussion 
Seminar Survey 

Evaluation of Healthy Emotional Self 



l2u 
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SEMINAR SURVEY 



Your fee).inga and opinions about this Seminar arc Important to ua 
as a way of knowing, if anything should bo done differently In chc 
future. Please do not ask others in the group what th'^y think; 
work on this individually. Bo honest in your ideas and opinions 
and do not put your name on this survey. 

. 1. I feel that this seminar covered the content 

I \ 1 

Ni^ O.K. Very 

Very Well 
Well 

■ 2. I feel that the group meetings were 

Yes No 

• well planned 

• too difficult 

• interesting 

• helpful 

3, I feel that the homewotk assignments were 

Yes No 

• well planned 

• too difficult 

• interesting 

. ^ • helpful 

4, . In this seminar I feel like I have learned 



Not Somei ^' A 

Very Lot 
Much 

5. I have been able to apply what I learned to my everyday 
life. YES ^NO 

- If you marked YES, give an example of how you applied 
your learning and if it hialped. 

- If you marked NO, explain some possible reasons why 
you haven't been able to. apply what you have learned. 



6. I have botM) abla to ahar« my knowludBO about emotliiuat 
huaUh with othorM. NO 

- If you marked YES, give an axarapla of whan you aharud 
your knowledge. and if it helped. 

- lif you. marked NO, explain aomo poaaible reawona why you 
haven't felt like aharing your knowledge with another 
person. 



7. Wl\at' did you like least about this Seminar? Why? 



8. What Tu like most about this Seminar? Why? 



9. If you have any additional 'suggestions or comments, write 
them here: . 



"4 
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EVALUATION OF A HEALTHY EMOTIONAL SELF 

Name^ Date 



Directions: Read each item below. Make an X onthe^YES blank if 
you can do what it says. Make an X on the NO blank 
^ if you cannot do what it savs. 



1. I know when I have. good felL^lings and I can 
tell how those feelings affect all of me. 

2. I know when I have negative feelings and 
I can tell how those feelings affect all 
of me. . 

3. I can focus on the present as a way of 
helping to keep a healthy emotional self. 

4. I can control my emotions as a way of 

' helping to. keep a healthy emotional self. 



YES ' NO 



'5. L can tell about ttje, goals, of behavior I 
seek by kee^^lng my present pattern ^of 
emotional health. 



6\ r Jiave /decided whether or not I want to 
keep my present pattern of motional 
•health td achieve those goals of behavior. 

7.1 can tell about wha't I am communicating 
to self- and others through nr/ present 
pattern of emotional health. 

8. ^ I have decided whether or not I want to 

continue my present pattern of emotional 
jiealth and. the communications it involves. 

9. I can do tensing/relaxing exercises. 
10; I can do imagery/relaxation exercises. 

11. I dan use relaxation exercises at home, 
at school, in the neighborhood, etc. 

12. I can tell if situations are going to 
make me feel stressed or relaxed. 
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^ YES NO 



13. I can tell about iny feelings, my. physical 
reactions, and how I think-I will aci: 
during stressful situations. 

14. • I can use imagery to help relieve stress. 

^15. I can use logical self-talk to relieve .. 
stress. 

16. I can use relaxation, imagery, and logical 
self-talk to help ray ability to conraiunicate 
acceptance to someone I am trying to help. 

17. I can share my knowledge with someone who 
is heeding help in the area of emotional 
health. 

18. I can communicate acceptance and show ' 
support for someone who is needing help in 
the area of emotional health. 

19. I know that my lack of helping experience 
and extensive education limits ray ability 
to help others in the area of emotional 
health. . * 

20. I know that the possible lack of time 
commitment on my part and the' part of 
others limits- my ability^ to help in the 

\ area of emotiqnal health. 



1 o • 
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ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK 
, FORMAT EXPLANATION 



MODULE 

Those three basic divisions "which 
make up the Middle ^choot Seminars 
(Psychological Education^ Personal Education^ 
and Achievement Education) . 



■ SEMINAR. 

The imits of learning which comprise each •' 
Module./, Psychological Education is comprised 
'^bf thr^eei seminars y Personal Education has 
five seniiruxrsy and Achievement Education 
has three seminars. 



\ 



GOAL: The major themes students should incorporate in their lives 
by' the end of their Middle Schpol Seminar experience. Goals 
designated by capital letters in the outline form. 



COMPETENCY: General behavioral steps which suggest students' 
competency in progressing through the process ^ 
of incorporating^ these goals. Competencies are 
designated by numerals in the outline form. 



MEETING: The meeting number and 
title' which corresponds 
to the above goaly^ 
^competency and to'the 
. performance indicators 
covered in that meeting. 
Because the seminarsi^ • 
are developmental in 
nature^ goals y compe- 
tenaiesy and indicators 
, covered in previous 
meetings are often 
reviewed in subsequent 
meetings. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: ^ Those 

more specific steps^ examples 
or explanations which students^ 
should express or demonstrate 
to signify ' they have reached 
4 the corresponding competency 
^ and ultimately the goal.'' 
Performance indicators are, 
designated by lower case 
letters' in the outline .form.' 



PERSONAL 'EDUCATION 
SEMINAR: A HEALTHY EMOTIONAL SELF- 



Individuals will develop skills in creating. and maintaining 
a healthy emotional self, 

1. Individuals will demonstrate that they can recognize 
what constitutes a healthy emotional self and 
how ±C affects their entire being. 

•a. Individuals are.able^^to acknowledge those 
situations when pleasurable feelings occur 
and specify how they affect their entire 
being. 

b. Individuals are able to' acknowledge those 
situations wlien painful feelings occur and 
specify how they affect their entire being, 

c. Individuals are able to focus on the present 
as a means of contributing toward a healthy 
emotional self, 

d. Individuals are able to specify those situations 
when they are able to control theit emotions as 
a means of" contributing toward a healthy emo- . 
tiotial self. , 



2- Individuals will demonstrate recognition of what 

they gain and communicate through emotional health. 

a. Individuals are able to specify the goals of 
behavior they seek through maintaining their 
present patterns of emotional health- 

b. Individuals ar^ able to determine if they 
desire to continue maintaining their present 
patterns of emotional health in order to 
achieve those goal^ of behavior. 

c. Individuals. are able to specify what they 
are communicating to self and others through 
their present patterns of emotional health. 

d. Individuals are able to determine if they 
desire to continue maintaining their present 
patterns of emotional health and the communi- 
cations associated with it. 

3. Individuals will demonstrate the processes for 
changing to and/or enhancing a healthy eniotional 
self. 

a. Individuals are able to participate in tensing/ 
relaxing exercises. 



Meeting //3: 
Relaxation 



I 



Meeting #4: 
Applying What 
You Learn 



Individuals are^able to participate in imagery/ 
relaxation exercises. 



c. 



d. 



f . 



Individuals are able to successfully use. relaxa- 
tion training at home, at school, in the neighbor- 
hood, etc'. 

Individuals are, able to anticipate whether situa- 
tions will cause them to feel stressful or relaxed 
Individuals are able to specify their own feelings 
physical reactions, and anticipated behaviors 
during stressful situations. 
Individuals are able to use imagery to help 
relieve s treses. 



Meeting //5: 
Listen to Yourself 



I 



g. Individuals are able to use logical self-talk 
to help relieve stress. 



I 



Meeting #6: 
You As a Helper 



B. Individuals will develop skill in helping others to 
create and maintain' healthy emotional selves. 

1. Individuals will demonstrate appropri'ate'' communication 
skills while helping others to create and maintain 
healthy emotional selves. 

a. Individuals will use relaxation techniques, 
imagery, and logical self-talk to enhance \ 
their ability to communicate acceptance to 
those persons' they wish to help to create 
and maintain; healthy emotional selves. 

b. Individuals are able to communicate * knowledge 
to those persons they wish to help to create 
and maintain healthy emotional selves. 

c. Individuals are able to j^ommunica'te acceptance 
of and support for those persons they wish 

to help to create and maintain healthy 
emotional selves. - 



2. Individuals will demonstrate recognition of 'the. 
limitations and use of the possibilities they 
have .in helping others to create and maintain 
healthy emotional selves. 



a. 



Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of their lack of helping experience and 
extensive education and how this could limit 
their ability or progress in helping others. ' 
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Meeting //6: b. Individuals are able to demonstrate recogfiftion 

You As a Helper (contd.) of their and others' lack, of timfe conunitmerlt 

and how this could limit their progress in 

j helping others. 

Meeting //7; (Review of all previous goals, competencies, 

Revievj of Seminar and indicators.) 
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GROUP MEETING PLANS " 
FORMAT EXPLANATION 

SEMINAR TITLE MEETING // 

GROUP MEETING PLAN TITLE ^ 

Materials and Resources 

A list of those materials, resources, informative handouts or . 
activity sheets that are included and the needed preparations that 
are required for the specific group meeting plan. 

Directions 

\ 

Step-by-step ideas on how to conduct the group meeting and the 
content to include within the group meeting. . 

This seminar for A Healthy Social Self includes such content as 
helping students learn about how to i|icorporate positive social 
skills, in their lives; how those skills affect their entire being; 
what they gain and communicate* through their social interactions; 
methods of changing or enhancing their social skills; and ways of . 
helping others in the area of enhancing appropriate social skills. 



Adaptations ^ 

Ideas that could be used to accommodate students with individual 
differences or that could be used as classroom supportive material. 



Evaluations 

Specific poiitts where leaders can evaluate 'their group meeting 
and/ot how students 'are responding to the material within the group . 
meeting plan. 

Additional pages: Pages following the Group Meeting Plan include 
examples of informative handouts, activity shefets , surveys, inventories,* 
homework assignments, ... that can be reproduced for each group 
member. , / " 




Seminar: A Healt^hy Social Self Meeting //I 



WE-CENTERED BEHAVIOR 



Materials and Resources 

1. Pictures to ,post on walls or bulletin board depicting 
various social interactions (example: Focus //I kit, 
photoboarda Ta 9, '22, 24, and 26) 

2. Copies of Social Inventory activity sheets for each 
student 

3. Chalkboard and chalk or poster paper and markers 

4. Copies of 3 Different Ways to Act informative handout 
for each student 

V • y 

5. Leader's copy of Behavior Chart 

6. Large behavior chart (from Leader 's* copy) on the board 
or poster paper' 

7. Leader's Summary: I - Messages 



Directions " . , 

1. Discuss with the students what the word social means and 
the purposes of this seminar. One purpose might be to 
help the members understand their own behavior in a ^ 
variety of situations — and to help them^to behave in a 
way that makes them feel good about themselves and also 
lets the others involved feel O.K. The group might 
decide another purpose might be to learn new ways of 
acting with others, especially, those people you have 
trouble with. \ 

Discuss the times members of the group are not 
comfortable with the w^y they act with others. 

Possible times: \^ 

• when they feel too shy in a group 

• with someone who frequently picks fights and starts 
arguments 

• with someone who teases \ 

* • when they have to make a report to a group or class 
. • when they feel afraid to tell a parent or teacher what 
they want or need \ 

• with somie one who gets angry but won't talk 

• when they feel angry and want to hit. \ 
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2;. Distribute the Social Inventory activity sheets to the 
students. Indicate to the group members that the 
purpose of this questionnaire is to help them identify 
those social situations that cause them feelings of 
stress and those that they feel comfortable in. . Allow 
the students time to complete the inventory individually. 

3. Process this activity by asking the students wh^t they 
learned about themselves. You may wish to begin by 
indicating to the students what you learned about your- 
'self. Have the students write their names on their 
questionnaires, then collect papers. Stress to them tl)at 
these will be confidential; you wish to keep them so that 
when they complete this same inventory again at the end 
of the seminar, they can have these .copies back for 
comparison, 

4. Indicate to the students that people respond to others 
in different ways. In this seminar the group will be 
looking at three different types of social behavior: 
WE-CENTERED, ONLY-ME, and ONLY-YOU. Write these terms 
on the board or poster paper. Distribute the informa- 
tive handout "3 Different Ways to Act" to each student. 
Read through the handout with the students. Clarify any 
questions they may have concerning the different types 
of behavior. ' 

5. Direct the students' attention to the large Behavior 
Chart you have prepared beforehand. Have students help 
you fill out the chart as a means of reinforcing the 
different styles of social behavior. 

* 

6. Indicate to the group* that" I-Messages can be a good way 
to express themselves in a WE-CENTERED way. Review I- 
Messages (Psychological Education, Communications t 
Training). Stress the points. presented in the Leader's 
Summary. Have the students practice this concept. 

7. Write on the board or poster paper the homework 
assignment: * 

Observe people outside the group and report 
to the group examples of each of the three 
behavior styles. Notice your own behavior — 
be ready to share times when you have acted 
in any of these ways. 



Adaptations 



Read through the Social Inventory activity sheet with younger 
or slower students. If you are able to add additional 
sessions, youj .might want to divide this into two meetings. 
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Evaluation 



Social Inventory 
Built into diacuaaion 



SOCIAL INVENTORY 



ERIC 



Dlroctions: Complota the following by writing 'a number in each 
blank. Use the following scale to Indicate how 
comfortable you arc with each item: 

1. I feel very comfortable. 

2. I feel moderately comfortable. 

3. I am very uncomfortable with this. 



We-Centered Behaviors 




Speaking up and asking questions in class. 

Commenting about being interrupted by a person directly 
to that person at the moment you're interrupted. 

Saying what you believe to an older person — an adult 
who is in charge (toother, teacher, principal, etc.). 

Attempting to offer solutions and telling more about 
them when there are members of the opposite sex present. 

Your Body 

ring and leaving a room whgre boys are present. 
Entering and leaving a room where girls are present. 
Speaking in front of a group. 

Maintaining eye contact, .keeping your head upright, and 
leaning forward when in a personal conversation. 

Affection 

Expressing love or affection to parents, grandparents, 
or other close family members. 

Expressing affection to a friend. 

Expressing affection to a teacher, counselor, etc. 

Asking for affection from family member. 

Anger 

Expressing anger directly and honestly when you feel 
angry. 

Arguing with another person. 
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Humor 

Tcliing a Joke. 

* Lltitunlng to \\ frlorul tt^lL a Mtory about aomethlng 
embarrauulugj but funny, that you have dont5. 

Responding with humor to MOtneone'?j putdown of you or 
of somt^one oIse« 

Parents 

Telling about a problem at school. 

Telling about a problem in the family. 

Telling about a problem between you and a parent to 
that parent. 

Asking for information about the facts of life or sex. 

^ Your Mind 

, Doing good work at school without acting** bossy or 
impolite or better than others. 

Asking for^help if lyou need it at school or at home or 
in a store. 

Apology 

Being expected to apologize for something and not 
apologizing since |you feel you are ri^ht. 

Requesting the return of borrowed i^eps without being 
apologetic. 

Compliments, Criticism^ and Rejection 

Receiving a compliment by saying som^diing assertive to 

acknowledge that you agree with the person^ complimenting 
you.' - 

Accepting a rejection (being turned down or not- chosen). 

Discussing another person' s criticism of you openly with 
that person. ^ . 

Telling someone that she/he is doing something that is 
bothering you. 

Saying "No" 

Saying "No" to a group that wants you to do something 
you know you shouldn't do. "" / 

Saying "No" if someone wants to copy your homeworkr^^'A^ 

Refusing to run errands for others if the request seeBls 
unfair. * ' : . 
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3 DIFf^ERENT WAYS TO ACT 

WE-CENTERED SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: able to tell others what they 
are doing or feeling that affects you, stating how you feel 
about it and what you >would like them to do. 

Someone who is responsibly assertive has learned how to , 
verbally and nonvepbally express his feelings, needs or 
thoughts. However, this would never be at the expense of 
someone else's dignity and self-respect- 
Examples: .knowing how to give and receive compliments, to 
express an opinion, to socialize comfortably and how to say 
"no" when appropriate. 

ONLY-YOU SOCIAL BEHAVIOR-: not sticking up for yourself or 
letting the other person get what he or she wants at your 
expense. 

Non-assertive persons hold their feelings inside a^d may then 
feel depressed, have a poor self-image and see themselves at 
the mercy of others. 

Example: th<3 "doormat" type of 

ONLY-ME SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: trying to get back at someone or 
trying to hurt the other persoi^ Or trying to/ do what you 
want to do without considering the others' feelings. 

Sometimes the aggressive person acts passive for a while. He 
"dams up" his strong feelings. Then the ai^gry feelings 
=^ explode at the next person who upsets him in any way*. This 
may be physical or verbal, or both. An aggressive person 
often gets his own needs met at the expense of another's 
dignity and self-respect. . / 

Example: the "bully" type of person. / 

. • • . /■■ ■ / 
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DIFFERENT, KINDS OF BEHAVIOR CHART 



Physical 
Behaviors 



Leader' s Copy 



How I feel when 
I act this way 



How the other 
person feels 



Outcome 



ONLY-YOU^ 



ONLY-ME 



WE-CENTERED 



EKLC 
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LEADER'S SUMMARY: I -MESSAGES 



An I-message is a communications procedure which exemplifies 
mutual respect and the equalitarian stance discussed previously. 
It is a behavior and a communication skill that can help at this 
point in this workshop to make concrete the perhaps fuzzy, 
abstract notion of mutual respect. 

PURPOSE OF I-MESSAGES ; I-messages serve several purposes. The 
sender of an I-message usually feels better because he/she has 
communicated his/her feelings to the receiver. Many times, simply 
saying feel hurt" or "I feel angry*' or feel anxious" or "I 
feel happy" pre ides relief to the sender. 

The I-message gives feedback to the. receiver about his/her 
specific behavior that is annoying, frustrating, hurtful, etc. to 
the sender. This component of the I-message is the "when you" 
part. The "when you" might include: "when you are two hours 
late" or. "when you leave your bike in the dri^eways or "when you 
leave your dirty dishes in the sink." 

The I-message also helps the sender focus on why a particular 
behavior is annoying, frustrating, scary, etc. This component of 
I-message is the "because" part. The "because" part might 
include: "because I worried you had been hurt" or "because I 
have to get out of the car to move your bike" or "because the food 
cakes on the dishes and is hard to get off." 

All of the above three purposes weave together to provide a \ 
vehicle of mutual respe^pt between people. The sender is essen\ 
tially saying: I respect myself and my rights as a person enough 
to share my feelings and why I feel the way I do. I also' respect 
you and yoiir rights enough to be honest and specific rather than 
hold back and attempt to manipulate you to change. 

I vs. YOU : The I-message is not a demand for change. Rather, it 
is a communication which offers a choice. For this reason, 
frequently the I-message is heard. Just because it is more 
likely to be heard does not, however, mean that the other person 
will change. They are more likely to be aware of the sender's 
feelings, why the sender feels so, and know what behavior the 
sender is talking about. 

On the other hand, a You-message is a demand for change and 
frequently is not heard by. the receiver. -Examples of You-messages 
include: "You are always late"; "You never come in when you say 
you are"; "Why can' t you remember to move your bike out of the 
driveway"; "You are irresponsible for leaving your bike in the 
driveway again"; "What a slob — You're always leaving your dirty 
dishes in the sink"; "What do you think I am, your servant? Why 
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don't you ever remember to wash off- your plate," etc. etc, ^When 
the receiver of a You-mes,sage hears the old familiar lines, it's 
like invisible ear flaps go down, defenses go up, and the message 
is blotted put. 

COMPONENTS OF THE I-MESSAGE : Fpr beginners in learning I messages 
a structure is helpful. There are three. basic parts to the 
I-message: 

(1) I feel (feeling) 

. (2) when you (other's behavior) ^ 

(3) because (consequence of behavior) 

.Some examples^ include: 

i f scared when you are two hours late because I 
. thought you may have been hurt. 

II f annoyed when you leave your bike in the driveway 
because I have to get out of my car to move it. 

i f angry when you leave your dirty dishes in the sink 
because the food cakes on and is harcl to clean off. 

SABOTAGES TO AN I-MESSAGE : An I-message is sabotaged when the 
sender through voice inflection, body posture and intent is 
making a demand for change. The format of an I-measage can be 
"perfect" as far as. the words go, but a sneaky You-message can 
sabotage if there is a critical, demanding or whiny tone, posture 
or "intent. 

\, _ 

An I-message can be sabotaged if the "because" component is 
"because I just don't like it" or "just because" or "because I 
said so." The "because" ^component needs to be at consequence of 
the behavior that is inconvenient, destructive, costly, etc. 
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Seminar: A Healthy Social Self 



Meeting //2 



EFFECTS 



Materials and Resources: 

1. Copies of "Behaviors" activity sheet for each student 

2. ^Optional: copies of the "3 Different Ways to Act" 
handout from the previous meeting 

3. Copies of "Effects" activity sheet for each student 
.4. Role playing props if possible 



Directions: 

1. . Discuss the students* homework assignment from the 

previous meeting. Direct them to not specify names, but 
to only describe the example situations. Ask them why 
they labeled the behavior WE-CENTERED, ONLY-YOU, or 
ONLY-ME* 

2. Indicate to the 'group that you want to be sure they 
understand the three kinds of social behavior. Distri- 
bute the "Behaviors" activity sheet and have students 
write out their own definitions. When they are finished, 
allow them to get their copies (or hand them extra 
copies) of the "3- Different Ways to Act" handout from 
the previous meeting. They may compare their definitions 
to those on the handout. As leader, be sensitive to 
those students who need further, clarification. 

3. Channel the discussion at this point into how our social 
behavior affects our entire being. Discuss the degrees 
of stress related to the three different kinds of 
behavior and how that stress influences our physical 
self, emotional self, the way we think, and the way we 
feel about ourselves. 

. 4. Distribute copies of the "Effects" activity sheet to each 
student. Letting the students work together in the 
group, have them complete their 'sheets. Encourage each 
group member to brainstorm and contribute. The students 
should write down on their activity sheets the consensus 
of the group's responses. 
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5. Through this activity sheet students have learned that 
"Your body can tell you if you are being WE-CENTERED." 
Ask each student to react with ONLY-YOU behavior to the 
leader's request, "Can I borrow your bike?" Discuss 
their posture, feelings, tone of voice and degree of eye 
contact. Then ask the students to respond with ONLY-ME 
behavior to the same request arid follow with a similar 
discussion. Finally, ask each student to react WE- 
CENTERED to the request by saying "No" in a firm voice 
and maintaining eye contact. Discuss body and feeling 
responses to behaving this way. 

6. Role play some situations with group members. You may 
need to pronipt or help the students with WE-CENTERED 
behaviors or replies — and to express feelings. The 
leader should follow the procedure of role play, discus- 
sion and reinforcement. Reinforcement can be provided 
through the leader -s .encouragement and comments about 
both the role play and the discussion. Examples: "You 
were really paying attention to notice how she expressed 
her feelings," or "That was really fantastic when you 
kept looking at her and talking firmly as if you meant 
what you said." During the discussion after the role 
play the leader should ask, "What was his/her body 
doing?" or "How did her. voice sound? loud, soft?" or 
"What words, did she use that were assertive?" or "Where 
were her eyes looking?" 

Suggest the role playing situations and let the group 
supply appropriate WE-CENTERED behaviors or replies: 

• someone cutting"^ in front of a line 

• teasing 

• name- calling 

• taking things without permission 

• threatening 

^Providing props to choose from makes role playing 
situations more fun and more realistic for the students 

7. Indicate to students that their homework assignment will 
be to observe the nonverbal reactions of persons showing 
the different types of behavior. 



Adaptations: 

Further discussion could be built around photoboards from 
FOCUS — Stage 3 — kit. Have group members discuss types of 
behavior they observe and what kinds of appropriiate WE-- 
CENTERED behaviors soimeone could use. 

// 9 boy arguing with mother turning off ■. TV . 

//IQ boys fighting 'during baseball' game 

//35 girl on telephone and sister waiting impatiently 
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#37 boy and girl watching parents argue 
//AO group of boys walking toward a boy 



Evaluation: 

Behaviors activity sheet 
Built into Miscussion \ 
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BEHAVIORS 



ERIC 



Directions: The following three terms are often not understood 
Define what these terns mean to you. 



WE-CENTERED BEHAVIOR is 



ONLY-ME -BEHAVIOR is 



ONLY-YOU BEHAVIOR IS 
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EFFECTS 



Directions: Fill in the boxes with words that describe how 
different behaviors effect us. 



Kind of behavior 


Physical Reactions 


Feelings 


Think 
Clearly? 


Self- 
Worth 


ONLY-YOU BEHAVIOR 










ONLY-ME BEHAVIOR 






• 




> 

WE-CENTERED 
BEHAVIOR . 
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Seminar: A Healthy Social Self 



Meeting #3 



LABELING 



Materials and Resources: 

1. Labels with adhesive backs (one for each student) 

2. Envelopes (one for each group of six students) 

r 

3. Leader's Preparation Page that shows what should be 
written or types on the labels and the* chart that should 
be enlarged on chalkboard or poster paper 

4. Chalkboard and chalk or poster paper and markers 

5. Copies of "Risk" activity sheet for each student 

Directions: 

1. Preparation: Determine how many small groups of five to 
six there xd.ll be in your group. Each person within the 
small groups will receive a label that will be stuck to 
his/her forehead. (Every person will be able to see 
every label except his/her own. ) Prepare sets of six ^ 
different labels, one label for each person in the 
groups. Write or type the six different messages on 
the labels (one message per label) found on the Leader's 
Preparation Page.. 

/ ' ■ 

Keep the sets of six labels in envelopes so they do not 
become mixed up. 

Prepare an enlarged version of the chart found on the 
Leader's Preparation Page on the chalkboard or poster 
paper. 

2. Begin the session by discussing with the students that 
social behavior is often influenced .by how we label 

- others and alsp how we label* ourselves*. Give a few 
simple examples of times when you or someone else has 
anticipated reactions before they were given. 

,3. Indicate to the students that this activity will 

illustrate what many of us do without realizing it when 
we interact with others. Ask participants to number off- 
by whatever nmtiber will given groups of five to six 
(preferably six if possible). Assemble the one's, 
two's, etc. with their chairs in various comers of the 
room. 



Start with one group and distribute the set of aix labels 
by pairs. ^ For example, take the envelope of labels for 
one group and ask that group to pair up. Go to each pair 
and hand each person a label. Instruct the pairs to 
stick the label you have just given them to the forehead 
of their partner so that their partner does not see his/ 
her own label. After you have finished distributing 
labels to one group, take an envelope for another group 
and go through the same procedure. 

After all the labels are distributed, ask each group to , 
put their chairs in a tight circle and look closely at 
all the labels in their group without revealing what the 
labels read. Then, instruct each group to discuss with 
each other the topic "What TV Shows and Movies I Like": 
(or another non- controversial tofJic) for 15 minutes. As 
they discuss this topic they are to respond to each other 
as the labels instruct. Ask the participants to pay 
attention to their feelings and behaviors as they are 
responded to and respond to others. (This is usually a 
lively exercis<B. The synthesis part is particularly 
important, ) 

To process this activity after the 15 minutes of 
discussion, ask the students to guess what their label is 
1 and then take it off and check it out. Then ask them to 
take a few deep breaths and tune into their feelings . 
about the experience. On a chalkboard or newsprint, 
take each label and add i't to the chart you. had prepared 
beforehand. 

Ask the people who wore the IGNORED label to stand up 
and share their exjjeriences. Ask questions like "What 
did you feel?" "What did you feel in the beginning of 
tihe discussion and at the end?" "Did your behaviors 
change as the discussion progressed?" etc. As they 
respond,' .summarize on the chart. Do this for each label. 

With the whole group discuss the impact a label can have 
on a person and a group. Kids are labeled by parents, 
siblings, grandparents, and themselves and others. They 
often live up to or down to what their label connotes. 
How we perceive our place or niche helps to explain the* 
purpose behavior serves. For those who feel they have a 
'positive, useful, accepted place, they feel encouraged. 
For those who^feel they have a negative, uareless, 
i|naccep ted place, they, feel discouraged. Discouragement 
is' the basis for. acting out and misbehaving. The 
discouraged student is saying "If I can't haye a place 
by being the best \'good" guy, then maybe I can have a 
place by being the best "bad" guy. 
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9, Challenge the atudents to think about ho\Afthey have 
labeled themselves and others in the past,* By their 
actions they indicate the kind of ^oal theyy are seeking. 
Review the goals of behavior (Psychological Education, 
^eminar II: Understanding Behavior) if necessary. Also 
lead the students in a discussion di whatsuch actions 
communicate to themaelves and others— -a teinf orcement of 
their labels, ^ , 

10. Distribute a copy of the "Risk" activity sheet to each 
student. Ask them to complete it individually after 
thinking carefully about each item. Go through the 
directions with the students; answer questions that they 
might have. Do not collect these activity sheets. 

11. Homework Assignment: Direct the students to watch for 
labels that they put on other persons. Their labels can 
involve persons who are either younger or older than they 
are and who are either close friends or^trangers. 
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LEADER'S PREPARATION PAGE 



Label Messages: 



What 


I say doesn' t 




ENCOURAGE ME 




TAKE ISSUE 




count 




to 




with 




[GNORE ME 




to talk more 




whatever I say 




J 












LAUGH 




PUT DOWN 




BLANK 


at 


what I say 




what I say 




Your Choice 




r 


-k 


-k 


-k 





Chart: 



IGNORED 


• FEELINGS 


BEHAVIOR 






PUT DOWN 






LAUGHED AT 






ENCOURAGED 






TOOK ISSUE 

c 


» 




BLANK 
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RISK 



Dlrectlona: Think about times that you have acted in these three 
different waya. Briefly describe at least one situa- 
tion for each style of behavior and indicate the goal 
you were possibly seeking. 

WAYS I ACT SITUATION GOAL " 



ONLY-YOU Behavior 



ONLY-ME Behavior 



WE-CEKTERED Behavior 



Sometimes acting with WE-CENTERED behavior involves taking a 
risk. Risk means taking a chance that something will not turn 
out like you want it to. There are times when the risk of WE- 
CENTERED behavior is not very great. LiRe when you are express- 
ing your feelings to a young child. The risk becomes greater, 
tliough, when you use Wt-CENTERED behavior with certain peers or 
adults. It is important to know which kind of behaviors can be 
accepted by which people. 



ERLC 
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Briefly describe a time when the ri^k of using WE-CENTERED behavior 
was not very great* 



Briefly describe a time when the risk of using WE-CENTERED 
behavior wias too great and you chose ONLY'-YOU type of behavior. 



/ 

/ 
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Seminar: A Healthy Social Self 



Meeting M 



WHAT DO YOU TELL YOURSELF? 

Materials and Resources: 

1. Chalkboard and chalk or poster paper and marke.rs 

2. Copies of "It Doesn't Make Sense" activity sheet for each 
student 

3. Leader's Guide: It Doesn't Make Sense 

4. Props to use during roleplaying 

5. Copies of "Scarifying - Encouraging" homework assignment 
for each student 



Directions: ' " 

1. Ellis' theory of emotional blocks to WE-CENTERED 

" behavior. Go through A-B-C idea of Rational Emotive, 
theory. 

A-B-CT Theory 

; A - activity, action, agent 

! B - belijef about the activity, action, agent- 

C - consequences of the behavior and belief 

2. "Examine logical and illogical self-talk through ^a 

\- discussion of the "It Doesn't Make Sense" activity sheet. 
Dijstribute these and encourage the students to develop 
in their own words logical beliefs to counteract the 
illogical ones"*^ The Leader's Guide will 'help you steer 
\them in the right direction. As consensus is reached in 
\the group, the students can complete the activity sheet. 

3. ^^^t> ^sk students to think' of some situations (A).\7here 
j:\jey feel ONLY-YOU type feelings (scared, f rustrated/\^ 
arfgry, helpless^ etc.). Label the situation A anci the .\ 
fe^elings C. Then, think about what they say to. make 

^tli^mselves scared or frustrated or angry or helpless, 
etc. These are the beliefs (B) that are keeping them 
frota being WE-CENTERED. 

i - ' ■ - 

A 'sample situation might be a friend who asked' for a 

student's ice cream. "Scarifying thoughts" might be "She 

won't be my friend if I don't give it to her" and "She'll 

beat me up if I don't give it to her." "Encouraging 

thoughts" might be "She may be mad todays, but she'll 

forget about it tomorrow." 



Devise encouraging statements for these different 
situations. 

Divide the students into small groups of two or three 
each. Indicate to them that people sometimes need to 
practice handling areas of concern. For example, students 
often feel^most comfortable in anxiety producing 
situations if they can have some standard verbal state- 
ments to draw upon. This makes practice. Point out the 
props that. are available for them to use in their role- 
playing. List the following special concerns of students 
on the chalkboard or poster paper and allow each group to 
choose a situation to roleplay. 

• Learning to give"^ compliments to other children and 
adults. 

• Learning to receive compliments without embarrassment 
from other children and adults • 

• Expressing opinions^ to other children and adults. 

• Learning better ways of responding to teasing from 
peers and adults. 

• Learning how to respond to making mistakes in front of 

others. ' 

• Learning not to be led by j^eers to act against their 

own consciences. 

• Responding to adults with neither submission nor 
\hostility. 

Use teasing as an example of what might be done. Explain 
how overreact ion to teasing reinforces its occurring. 
Many teasing statements can be ignored. If not, a short 
"acknowledgment type" response may help. 

Being t'eased about poor performance — 
"That's right, I dropped t:he ball." 
"I didn't play well."' \ 

Scarifying thoughts wbuld say that>ou are stupid because 
you didn' t do well. Encouraging thoughts would say that 
everyone makes mistakes and each time will get better as 
you . learn* \^ 

\ 

Students should include in their roleplaying b 
"scarifying thoughts," the "encouraging though 
§ome WE- CENTERED verbal statements. 

ciose the session by handing out the "Scarifying - 
Encouraging" homework assignment. Be sure the students 
understand the directions. Ask them to bring the 
assignments with them to the next meeting. 
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Adaptation: 



If students are unsure of themselves in these roleplaylng 
situations, you may wish to include yourself from the 
beginning in each of the roleplaying situations. 

Evaluation: o : 

Built into disctission 
Hopiework assignment 



\ 
\ 
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LEADER'S GUIDE 
IT DOESN'T MAKE SENSE 



Below are the six "scarifying tho.ughts" (illogical beliefs) 
presented on the students' activity sheet.- Under each statement 
are some disputes to help the students understand. You will need 
to guide the students into putting these "encouraging thoughts" 
in their own words. 

1. If I act WE-CENTERED, others will get mad at me. 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO #1 

If' I assert myself, the effects may be positive, neutral, or 
negative. However, since assertion involves legitimate 
rights, I feel that the odds are in my favor to have some 
positive results. 

Possible applications of this are: If I assert myself people 
may or may not get mad. at me/they may feel closer to me/like 
what I say or do/help me to solve the problem, 

2. If I act WE-CENTERED and people do become angry vith me, I 
will be very upset; it will be terrible! 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO #2 

a. Even if others do become angry and unpleasant, I am 
capable of handling it without falling apart. 

b. If I assert myself when it is appropriate, I don't have 
to feel responsible for the other person's anger. It 
may be his problem. 

■ ■ \^ 

\ 

3. Although I want others to be straight^f orward with me, I'm 
afraid that if I am open with others and say "no," I will 
hurt them. N 

. RATIONAL DISPUTES TO #3 

a. If I am assertive, other people may or may not feel hurt. 

b. Most people are not. more fragile than I am. If I 
prefer to be dealt with directly, quite likely others 
will too. 
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4. If my WE-CENTERJH) behavior hurts others, I am responsible for 
their feelings,^ 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO //4 

a. Even' if others do feel hurt by ray assertive behavior, I 
can let them know I care for them while also being direct 
about what I need or want. 

b. Although at times others will be taken back by my 
assertive behavior, most people are not so vulnerable 
and fragile that they will be shattered by it. 

5. It is. wrong and selfish to turn down others' requests. Other 
people will think I'm terrible and won't like me. 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO tf5 

a. Even legitimate requests can be refused assertively. 

b. It is acceptable to consider my own needs — sometimes 
before those of others. 

c. I can't please all of the people all of the 'time. 

6. At all costs, I must avoid making statements and asking 
questions that might make me look ignorant or stupid. . 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO //6 ^ 

People are not always perfect,. It's O.K. to make a 
mistake. That's one way to learn. 
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IT DOESN'T MAKE SENSE 



Directions: Read through the following six ^'scarifying thoughts" 
that are often tied to WE-CENTERED behaviors. 
Together with the students in your group make up some 
"scarifying thoughts." Discuss how these thoughts 
sometimes apply to your life. 

1. If I act WE-CENTERED, others will get mad at me. 
Encouraging thoughts: 



2. If I act WE-CENTERED and people do get angry with me, I will 
be very upset; it will be terrible! 

Encouraging thoughts: 



3. Although I want others to be straight forward with me, I'm 
afraid that if I am open with others and say '*no," I will - 
hurt them. 

Encouraging thoughts: 



4. If my WE-CENTERED behavior hurts others, I am responsible for 
their feelings. 
Encouraging thoughts: 
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5. It is wrong and selfish to turn down other's requests. Other 
people will think I'm terrible and won't like me. 

Encouraging thoughts: ^» 



6. 'At all costs, I must avoid making statements and asking 
questions that might make me look ignorant or stupid. 

Encouraging thoughts: 



CONCLUSION 

THREE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS TO ASK YOURSELF , 

\ 

* Am I assuming that people will always react negatively to my 
WE-CENTERED behavior? 

/ \ 

* Am I focusing on^the negative outcome of my WE-CENTERED 
behavior and not considering other things that might happen? 

. t» 

* Do I think I can't handle the results of my assertive behavior 
if they are, in fact, negative? 
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SCARIFYING - ENCOURAGING 



Write down briefly about a situation during this week when you 
found yourself thinking "scarifying thoughts" about WE-CENTERED 
behavior. Then indicate what encouraging thoughts you were able 
to tell yourself. 

ir 

Situation: . 



"Scarifying** thoughts: 

9 



1 



"Encouraging" thoughts : 



Seminar: A Healthy Social Self 



Meeting //5 



REINFORCING ENCOURAGING THOUGHTS 

Materials and Resources: 

1. Chalkboard and chalk or poster paper and markers 

2. Copies "Behavior Survey" activity sheet for each student 

3. Copies of the "Imagery Script" activity sheet for each 
student 

4. Copies of "Checklist" informative handout 

5. Copies of "Situations for Discussion" for each student 



Directions: 

Discuss the homework assignment from the previous 
meeting. Ask what they have learned about themselves. 
Do not collect the assignments and do not pressure the 
students into sharing if they are not comfortable. 

Channel the discussion into exploring ways to reinforce 
the encouraging thoughts and WE-CENTERED behavior. 
Concentrate particularly on imagery and relaxation 
exercise. Review the meaning and technique of these two 
methods. (Personal Education, Seminar II: A Healthy 
Emotional Self). Discuss how a person can practice WE- 
CENTERED behavior in their mind before performing it in 
real life. 

Di s tr ibu_t e_the "Behavior _Suryfiy!!— tO-each -s tAident-* — Have- 

them complete these indlviduall^^^ When„they -are finished 

have them circle a behavior that they would like to 
. change. 

4. Distribute the "Imagery Script" activity sheet to each 
student. Read over, the directions with the students and 
be sure they -understand what to do. Tell them the amount 
of time you are allotLng for this activity so they can ^ 
pace themselves. 



5. After the. students have written' their scripts, allow 
them to choose partners to experience their imagery^ 
exercises together. After the students have read their 

scr-ipts to -each other, — let 'them discuss" "t^ reactions 

to this activity. 



2. 



6. Distribute the "Checklist" informative handout. Read 
through it with the students. Then hand out copies of 
Situations for Discussion to each student. Have the 
students come up with examples of WE-CENTERED responses 
to each situation. 

7. Instruct the students that their homework assignment is 
to continue practicing their own imagery exercises and to 
translate that into action. 



Adaptations: 



When students divide into pairs to experience the imagery 
exercises, you may want to pair them according to similar 
situations. 

If it is possible, tape record the imagery exercises for the 
students to listen to. 



Evaluation: 



Built into discussion 
Behavior Survey 



/ 
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BEHAVIOR SURVEY 



ERIC 



Directions: Put an X on the line that bo.at describes your behavior. 



0 



Never Sometimes Often Always 



WE-CENTERED Behavior 

I feel comfortable giving a book 

report before the class. 

I like receiving compliments, and 
I can respond with a positive 
statement* ' 

I enjoy complimenting others. 

I can tell someone I don' t like 

what they're doing or saying to 

me without sounding really 

angry or threatening. 

If someone teases me, I can say 

something and go on with what 

I was do lag. 

If the t/acher doesn't respond to 

my hand/raising right away, I can 

do something else until she's ^ 

free a/nd then ask for help. 

If I'm angry with toy parents, I. 

can- tell them what's bothering 

me and not "clam up." 



QNLY-ME Behavior — ^ 

• ■ \ 

If somfeone teases me or pushes \ 
In front of me, I may shout at \ 
them or hit them. 

If the teacher doesn't pay 

attention when I raise my hand, 

I may go ask for help loudly or "^"^ 

get mad and slam my desk. .. " 

I get really angry at my parents 
but don't say anything — then I \ 

yell and slam the door. 



If I feel mad at someone, I may 

tease or call them names. 



J 
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Never SomctlmeH Qfton Alwaya 



QNIY-YQU Behavior 

Making a speech in clasa raakas me 
nervous. 

If someone teasea me, I uwy cry 
or get ray feelings hurt but not 
say anything. 

I wish I had more friends but'T: 
don't know what to say to them. 

Sometimes I'm angry with ray 
parents or. teacher so I Just 
won't talk to anybody. 

When someone compliments me I 
feel embarrassed. 

I hate to answer questioxis in 
class because I'm afraid ^*"11 
make a mistake. /' 




i 
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IMAGERY SCRIPT 



Write a brio.f imagory story — a script for Chu ^'television acroen 
In your mind/' Bane your atory on the tiituation yc)u circled on 
the BehAvior Survey. Be specific in describing the situation, 
your WE--CENTERED behavior in responding to that >3ituation, and 
the results of that behavior. Use your imagination! 
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CHECKLIST. 

Clarifying the situation and focus on the issue.- What is ^ 
my goal? What exactly do I want «to accomplish? 

■ • r 

How will WE-CENTERED behavior on my part help me accomplish 
my goal? 

What would I usually do to avoid using WE-CENTERED behavi6r 
in this situation? 

Why would I want to give that up and use WE-CENTERED^ \ 
-behavior instead? 

How might I be stopping myself from using WE-CENTERED 
behavior? / 

a. Am I holding on to/illogical beliefs? I so^ what are 
they? \ ■ • 

b. How will I replace these illogical beliefs with . 
encouraging ones? 

c. What are my rights in this situation? (State them 
clearly.) 

Am I anxious about being WE-CENTERED?- What techniques can 
use to reduce ray anxiety? 

Have I done my homework? Do I have the information I need 
to go ahead and act? 

" \ ' " , • ' 

Will I: 

a. Let the..other person tac-J I. bear and understand him/hei 

b. Let the other person kno'^; how I feel? 

c. Tell him/her what I wan; ? ' 




SITUATIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



Brainstorm WE-CENTERED Responses 



Behavior 



As you leave a store after purchasing an item, ^^ou find you 
have been overcharged i^5c. Person A — customer; Person B — 
salesperson unwilling to admit mistake. 



In a group, the leader is talking about ONLY-ME behavior in 
students but doesn't tell what she means by ONLY-ME behavior. 
Person A — student who^ asks what is meant; Person B — group 
leader. 



Mind 



You have been in your seat in the class for 20 minutes and 
liave had a question about a math assignment for 15 minutes. 
You don't know howj to continue your work but you've gotten 
no response from the teacher when you've raised your hand 



because she's busy helping others, 
help; Person B — busy teacher. 



Apology 



Person A — student needing 



Your good friend borrowed your ruler and has had it for 
quite a while. You want youi' ruler (don't be apologetic) 
person A — wants ruler back; Person B — good friend who 
borrows without renurning. 



Criticism 



You made a mistake when. helping the teacher with lunch 
count. Another st^udertt sarcastically criticizes you. 
Person A — offended student; Person B-*— criticizing student. 



Saying i "No" 



Yc i have plans to go out\of town with your parents for the 
weekend but your teacher ^assigns a big special report due 
Monday. Person A--studenV with weekend plans; Person B — 
teacher. 



Using Yciu 



1 . \ ■ / 

A classmate begs you to let\him copy your spelling homework 
because he didn't get his done. tat the classmate know you 
feei he/she is trying to uaeWou. j Person A — student with 
corap^letipd homework; Person EHpclassraate wanting to copy. . 



ni|letpc 
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f ectlon 

' You have had a rough day at school and want some affection 
and physical closeness with one of your parents (or person 
with whom you live), 'Person A — child who had rough day; 
Person B — parent. 

Anger 

Your friend was supposed to meet you at the soccer field 
after lunch. He/she stayed in to help the teacher finish a 
bulletin board. Person A — student who helped teacher; 
Person B— indignant student. 

Humor 

At recess, your friend makes a put-down comment about your 
occasional tardiness to meetings. "He/she expects everyone 
but himself /herself to be on time." Respond with humor. 
Person A — person who is occasionally late; Person B— person 
with the put down. 

Parents 

Your parents are fighting about some minor matter and you 
feel uncomfortable hearinjg the argument. Person A— student 
who doesn't like hearing arguing; Person B— parent. 



res 



Seminar: A Healthy Social Self n Meeting //6 



TEACHING OTHERS 

\ 

Materials and Resources: 

1. Chalkboard and chalk or poster paper and markers 

2. Copies of "Seminar Evaluation" for each student 

3. Copies of "Self-Evaluation" for each student 



Directions: / 

1. Review with the students what they have learned so far 
during this seminar. Encourage the students to be 
specific. 

2. Present the students with the following hypothetical 
situation (write the key words on the'board or poster 
paper as a reminder): 

You have been asked to lead a small group of 
students who are a year younger than you are. 
The students want to leaim about getting 
. along with others. You may have eight 
meetings with the students. You are respon- 
sible for planning what you vn.ll teach, how 
you will teach it, -how often the meetings 
will occur, and how long the meetings will 
last. 

3. Guide the students in processing this situation. Write 
their plans on the board or poster paper. Help them 
also brainstorm the limitations they face as ^student 
group leaders. (See related competencies. ) T The student 
should be very specific in pinpointing the co'^ncepts they 
wish to teach and the methods to be used. 

4. Indicate to the group that this is the final meeting of 
this seminar. To help view progress, ask them to' 
complete the "Self-Evaluation" form. These will be 
collected and returned at the next meeting, c 

5. When students have finished the . "Self-Evaluation" form, 
distribute copies of the "Seminar Evaluation" to each 
student. Be sure the students understand the directions 
Collect these when the students are finished. 
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Adaptations: 

You may wish to reinforce the concepts in this meeting by 
briefly roleplaying some of the proposed group sessions. 

Evaluation: 

"Self --Evaluation" form 
"Seminar Evaluation" form 
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Name 



SELF-EVALUATION 

Date 



Directions: Read each item carefully. For each item make an X 
on the blank to indicate if you can (YES) or cannot 
(NO) do that item. 

YES NO 

1. I can describe situations when I am with others 

that leave me feeling tense or anxious. ^ 

2. I can describe situations when I am with others 
that leave me feeling peaceful or happy. 

3. I can use WE-CENTERED. behavior and tell how 
it affects my well-being. 

4. I can tell about times when I or others have 
used ONLY-YOU behavior and I can tell how it 
affects our well-being. 

5. I can tell about times when I or others have 
used ONLY-ME behavior' and I can tell how it 
affects our well-being. 

6. I can describe the different kinds of social 
.behavior I use for dif ferent situations . 

7. I can indicate my goals of behavior when I 
use my present pattern of social behavior^- 

8. I can describe what I am communicating to 
myself and others through my present pattern 
of social behavior. 

9. I have decided if P want to continue my 
present pattern of social behavior. 

10. I use logical self-talk as a way of 
encouraging my WE-CENTERED behavior. 

11. I use imagery a^ a way of encouraging my 
WE-CENTERED behavior." 

12. I use body' awareness ajid relaxation as a way 
of encouraging my WE-CENTERED behavior. 
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YES NO 

13. I can share my knowledge with someone who is 
needing help in encouraging their WE- 
CENTERED behavior. 

14. I can communicate acceptan^ie and show respect 
for someone who is needing help in encouraging 

• their WE-CENTERED behavior. 

15. I know that my inability to control another 
person's enviroiiment. can limit ,my ability to 
help in this area. 

16. I know that my lack of helping experience and 
further education can limit my ability to help 
in this area. 

17. I know that the possible lack of time 
commitment on my part or on the part of others 
limits my ability to help in this area. 

18. I can teach about using logical self- talk as a 
way of helping others encourage a healthy 
social self. 

19. I can teach about imagery as a way of^ helping 
others encourage a healthy social self. 

20. I can teach about body awareness ^nd relaxation 
as a way oi helping others encourage a healthy 
social self. 
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SEMINAR SURVEY > 



Your feelings and opinions about this Seminar are important to us 
as a way of knowing if anything should be done differently in the 
fuf'^re* Please do not ask others in the group what they think; 
wo. on this individually. Be honest .in your ideas and opinions 
and do not put your name on this survey, 

1. " I feel that this seminar covered the content 



Not O.K. Very 

. Very Well 
Well 

2. I feel that the group meetings were 

; . „ . 1 - ~ ' - Yes No 

• well planned ^ 

• too difficulty 

• interesting ^ 

• helpful • _ 

3. I feel that the homework assignments were 

• Yes No 

• well planned 

• too difficult 

• interesting ^ • 

• helpful , ; 

4. In this seminar ! feel like I have learned 



Not Some A 

Very Lot 
^ Much 

5. I have been able t^ apply what I learned to my ever-vday 
life. YES ^ NO ' 

- If you marked YES^ give an example of how you applied- 
^your learning and if it helped. ' 

- If you marked NO, explain some possible reasons why 
you haven't been able to apply what you have learned. 
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6. I have been able to share «y toowledge about ^social 
behavior with others. 1^^^ 

- If you marked YES. give an example of when you shared 
your knowledge and if it helped. 

- If you marked NO, explain some possible f^^/^^" 
haven' t felt like sharing your knowledge with another 

person. , 



7. What did you like least about this Seminar? Why? 



8. Wha 



t did you like most about this Seminar? Why? 



AAA^Ar^r^a^L «;ueeestions or comments, write 
If you have any ,additionaJ. suggesi-iuuo, 



9. 

them here 
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ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK 
FORMAT EXPLANATION 



. MODULE ■ 

^ Those three basic divisions which 
make icp the Middle School Seminars 
(Psychological Education, Personal Education, 
and Achievement Education) . 



SEMINAR 

The units of learning which comprise each 
.Module. Psychological Education is comprised 
of three seminars^ Personal Education has 
five seminars^ and Achievement Education 
has thre^ seminars. 



GOAL: The major themes students should incorporate in their lives ' 
by the end of their Middle School Seminar experience. , Goals 
designated by capital letters in the outliyie form.'' 



COMPETiENCY: General ""behavioral steps which suggest students' 
competency in progressing through the process 
of incorporating these goals. Competencies are 
designated by numerals in the outline form. 



MEETING: The meeting number and 
title which corresponds 
to the above goaly 
competency and to the 
performance indicators 
covered in that meeting. 
^Be^U3e the seminars 
are developmental in 
nature y. goals y. compe- 
tencies^ , and indicators 
covered in previous 
meetings are often 
reviewed in subsequent ' 
meetings. ^ 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: Those 

more specific stepsl examples 
or explanations which students 
should express or demonstrate 
to signify they have reached 
the corresponding competency 
anc^ ultimately the goql. 
Performance indicatoi^s. are 
designated by lower case 
letters in the outline form. 
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PER50NAL EDUCATION 
SEMINAR! A HEALTHY SOCIAL SELF 



A. I Individuals will develop skills in creating and main- 
1 taining a healthy social self. 

\ 1. Individuals will demonstrate skills in developing 
\ healthy social selves and relate those skills to 

' their entire being. 

I . % 

Meeting //I: a. Individuals are able to specify which of their. 

WE-Centered Behavior social interactions and resulting behaviors 

I leave them with feelings, of stress or anxiety 

I ^ and which leave them with feelings of peace 

I or happiness. 

I . b. Individuals are able to demonstrate WE-centered 

I social behavior and specify how it affects 

I their entire being. 

Meeting //2: c. Individuals are able to spontaneously recognize 

Effects ' others' or their own ONLY YOU-centered behavior 

and realize how this can affect their entire 

' being. c 

. H_. Individuals are able to spontar.eously recognize 
others' or their own ONLY ME-centered behavior 



I 



' ~ and realize how this can affect their entire 



I 



being. 



2. Individuals will demonstrate recognition of what 
they gain and communicate through the different ^ 
I types of social behaviors. 

Meeting #3: a. Individuals are able ^to determine which. type 

Labeling of social beha\7ior t;Hey use in various situations 

b- Individuals are able Jiq. specify 'the . goals of 
' ' ' behavior they seek through maintaining consistent 

' use of their present pattern of social behavior.. 

' c. Individuals are able to determine if they desire 

' to continue maintaihing consistent use of their 

' present pattern of social behavior ^s a means of 

fulfilling their needs, 
d. Individuals are able to specify what they are 
^ communicating "to self and others, 'through their 

present pattern of social behavior. 
„ e- Individuals are able to determine If they desire 
to continue maintaining their present pattern 
of social behavior and the communications asso- 
ciated with it. 

_(-- 
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Meeting H: 
Vmat Do You Tell 
Yourself? 



3. Individuals will demonstrate the processes for 

changing to and/or enhancing a healthy social self. 

a.'' Individuals are able to use logical self-talk 
as a means of changing to and/or enhancing a 
pattern of WE-centered social behavior. 



Meeting J^5 2- 
Reiriforcing 
Encouraging Thoughts 

I 
I 



b. Individuals are able to use imagery as a means 
of changing to and/or enhancing a pattern of 
WE-centered social behavior, 

c. Individuals are able to use body awareness and 
relaxation as a means of changing to and/or 
enhancfing a pattern of WE-centered social 
behavior. 



\ 
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Meeting //6: 
Teaching Others 



B. Individuals will dp^riai^p skill in helpiVva others 
to create and maintain\ healthy social selves, 

1. Individuals will demonstrate appropriate communication 
skills while helping others to create and mairitain 
healthy social selves. 

a. Individuals are able to communicate knowledge 
^ to those persons they wish to help establish 

or enhance a pattern of WE-centered social 
behavior.; ' 

b. Individuals are able to communicate acceptance 
of and support for those^ persons they wish to 
help establishjOr enhance a pattern of WE-centered 
social behavior. 



Individuals; will demonstrate recognition of the 
limitations; and use of the possibilities they 
have in helping others to create and maintain 
healthy social selves. 

/ 

a. Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of their inability to control another person's 
environment and how this can limit their progress 
in helping others. . 

b. Indivijiuals are able to demonstrate recognition' 
of their lack of helping experience ' and extensive 
education and how this could limit t;heir progress 
in heip-iixg^others . j 

c. Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
.of their and others' lack of time commitment and 
how this could limit their progress in helping 
others . ^ 
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Meeting H: 
Teaching Others > | 
(contd,) ' 
I 



d. Individuals are able to teach the use of 
logical self-talk as a means of helping 
others establish or enhairce a pattern of 

. WE-centered social behavior, 

e. Individuals are able to teach the use of 
imagery as a means of helping others 
establish or enhance a pattern of WE-centered 
social behavior. 

f. Individuals are able to teach the use of. / 
body awareness and relaxation as a means y 
of helping others establish or enhance a / 
pattern of WE-centered social behavior. 



\ 
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GROUP MEETING PLANS 
FORMAT EXPLANATION 



SEMINAR TITLE ^^^^^^ ^ 

GROUP MEETING PLAN TITLE 

Materials and Resources 

A list of those materials, resources, informative handouts or 
activity sheets that are included and the needed preparations that 
are required for the specific group meeting plan. 

Directions 

Step-by-step ideas on how to conduct the group meeting and the 
content to include within the group meeting. . 

This seminar fqi: A Healthy Mind includes such content as helping 
students learn about how to incorporate creativity, memory and learning 
skills in their lives; how those skills affect their entire being; 
what they gain and cor^'aiunicate through resistance or acceptance of 
these skills; methods of enhancing their cognitive skills; and ways 
of helping crthers in this area of encouraging .a healthy mind. 



Adaptations 



Ideas that could be used to accommodate students with individual 
differences or that could be used as classroom supportive material. 



Evaluations 

. Specific points where leaders can evaluate their group meeting 
and/or how students are responding to the ir^terial within the group 
meeting plan. - , 

Additidnal pages: Pages following. the Group Meeting Plan inc: ide 
examples of informative, handouts , activity sheets, surveys, inventories 
homework assignments, r . . that can be reproduced for each group ^ 
member. • - 
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Seminar: A Healthy Mind 



Meeting //I 



THE RIGHT AND LEFT OF IT 

Materials and Resources 

1. Drawings or pictures of the brain to be posted on the wall 
or bulletin board; example of completed activity sheet 
for posting 

2. "Your Brain: The Right and Left Of It" informative handouts 
for each student 

3. Chalkboard and chalk or poster paper and markers 

4. "Right/Left Hemisphere" activity sheet for each student 

5. "Encouraging-a-Healthy-Mind Survey" for each student 

* Continue to encourage group members to bring their 
notebook or folder in which they can keep informative 
handouts, activity sheets, or assignment papers - 

Directions 

1, Introduce this seminar by brainstorming with students 
what it means to have a "healthy mind." List these 
different ideas on the chalkboard or poster paper. 
Channel the discussion into an exploration of times 
and/ur places when they have experienced these aspects 
of a healthy mind. Discuss how these aspects also 
affect their physical, emotional, and social health. 

2,. Discuss with the students that the brain is a very. 

complicated part of our body and is able to accomplish 
different tasks using different ways of "thinking."' 
Proceed to give the stx^den.ts a mini-lecture of the 
functions of the right. and left hemispheres of the 
brain. You may take your lecture from a summary of 
the informative handout "Your Brain: The Right and 
Left Of It" or you may want to also consult further 
such references as: 

SCHOOL COPING STYI,ES ANALYSIS, E. Moore, Georgia 

State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, 
1981. 

DRAWING ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE BRAIN, B.. Edwards, 
J. P. Tarcher, Inc.,. Los Angeles, California, 
1979. 

EDUCATING THE FORGOTTEN HALF, J. L. Lee and C. J. 

Pulvino, Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1978.* 
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*Each of these references also has excellent biblio- 
graphies which can provide additional resources. 



Indicate to the students that at the close of the 
meeting you will be giving them a handout which will 
go into further detail about the hemispheres of the 
brain. Post the example activity sheet for reference. 

Stress that a healthy mind uses both hemispheres in the 
best possible way— an appropriate balance is needed. 
Indicate to the students that in the remainder of the 
seminar the group will discuss three major aspects of 
balanced use of the brain CREATXV-ITY, MEMORY, and 
LEARNING. Write these three terms on the board or 
poster paper. Allow plenty of room between each of the 
words. Guide the students into devising very general 
definitions for each of these three aspects. 

Brainstorm times when students felt they have experienced 
creativity, memory, and learning. , Lead them into the 
the realization that these are ''life experiences"— 
not experiences limited to the school setting. 



Introduce the homework assignments to the students. 
Indicate that since there are fewer meetings in this 
seminar, there will sometimes be more homework or handouts 
thrn usual. ; ' 

Distribute the handouts "Your Brain: The Right and Left 
Of It" to each student. .Vsk them to vea^ it thoroughly 
before the next group meeting. You may -wish to have 
references or resources available in case students would 
want to do additional research on their own. 

Next hand out thp.;"Rlght/Lef t Hemisphere" activity sheets. 
Explain to the st idents ^-hat the/ are to indicate which 
types of activities, are more controlled by the left 
hemisphere of the brain and which activities are more 
controlled, by the right hemisphere. Encourage the students 
to not limit themselves— they can, us'', words, symbols, 
drawings, numbers, etc. on their activity sheets. Check 
to see if the students have any questions " ..icerninR the 
directions. Refer to the sample sheet posted earlier. 

Lastly, distribute the "Encouraging-a-Healthy-Mind Survey" 
to each student. Have students read through the survey . 
to see if they have any questions or if they need clarifi- 
cation. Ask the students to be sure to bring the completed 
activity sheet and survey to the next group meeting. 
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Adaptations 



If time allows, or if you can add extra group meetings, allow 
the students to do the activity sheets in groups of two during 
the meeting. For younger students, slower readers, or if 
you have additional time, you may wish to read through the 
informative handout with them during the meeting(s). 



Evaluation 

built into discussion 
Encouraging- A- Healthy-Mind Survey 
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YOUR BRAIN: THE RIGHT AND LEFT OF IT 

The human brain resembles the halves of a walnut— two 
similar rounded halves connected at the center. The two halves 
are called the' "left hemisphere" and the "right hemisphere." 

The human nervous system is connected to the brain in a 
crossed- over fashion. The left hemisphere, controls the right 
side of the body; the right hemisphere controls the left side. ' 
Because of- this crossing ove- of the- nerve pathways, the left 
hand is connected to the right hemisphere; the tight hand, to 
the left hemisphere. What does this mean? If you would acci- . 
dentally damage the left side of your brain, the right half 
o^ your body might be paralyzed or impaired. 

What about other human functions that depend on the brain? 
It seems that .each hemisphere* special:tzes even though the 
function co be carried out by either half. For example, 
which hemist^here specializes in language functions? The left 
side— an injury to the left side of the brain is likely to 
- cause a loss of speech capability. However, the right side 
of the brain is better spatial (space) problems—arranging 
shapes to match a design- 

We know that despite our normal feeling that we are one 
person— a singlQ' being— our brains are double, each half with 
its own way of knowing, iCs own way of perceiving external 
reality.' It is fortunate that two hemispheres can work together 
in a number of ways. Each hemisphere can contribi-;te its special 
abilities toward a task. ' Or the hemispheres can work singly, 
with one half "on" and the other half "off." 
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\ The hemispheres may conflict when one half attempts to ; 
do what the other half "knows" it can do better. Also, each 
half seems to be able to keep knowledge from the other. 

So what does this mean? We have a double brain with two 
ways of knowing. As each of our hemispheres gathers the same 
sensory information, each half of our brains may handle the 
information In different ways, each handling the part suited 
to its style or specialization. Or- one hemisphere- will "take 
over" and .inhibit the other half. This dominance is usually 
located in the left hemisphere because it t^nds to specialize 
in keeping things in order. The left hemisphere analyzes, 
counts , marks time , plans step-byrs tep procedures , verbalizes , 
makes rational staterients Teased on logic—it "figuries things 
out." 

The second way of knowing, the right hemisphere, exists 
in the mind's eye. We "see" things with our imagery or recall 
things that may be real. CCan you imagine "your bedroom?) We 
see how things exist in space and how the parts go together to 
make, up the whole. Using the right hemisphere, we dream; we 
use music and other sounds to form images*;- we usia touch and 
our senses of smell to create-^J'moods ; " we create new combinations 
of Ideas. Our gestures are often related to right hemisphere 
communication — try to describe a spiral staircase without making 
a spiral gesture.' In the right half we use intuition and insight- 
eyerything comes together or falls into *place. We exclaim', "I've 
got it," "Ah, ha," "I have found it," or "Now I get. the picture." 
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One of the marvelous capabilities of the right brain is 
imagining— seeing an imaginery picture with your mind's eye, 
.,The brain is able to conju're. an image and then "look" at it, 
"seeing" it as if it is "really there," Imagining connotes 
a still picture. But, we can also "see" moving images or 
visualize . Visualizing is like watching "movies" in our mind 
eye. 
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LEARNING- 



Life-long- learning is- important to us all. Maintaining an openness 
to learning about ourselves, about others, about our world 'and 
universe is an essential nu^t of creating' and maintaining a healthy 
mind. There are many things that could be important for us to 
understand in the learning process^ We will examine four of these 
and see how tKSy apply in. your life. 

1. Growth in Learning. The brain is not limited in the learning 
process. We are able to^ learn, many different things, all at 
different rates, at the same time. We do not completely .learn 
one thing, quit,- and then go onto the -next. Yet, all of our 
learnings have a similar growth pattern. Tiiis usually progresses 
through three major stage's: Awareness , Understanding , and 
Adopting . During the Awareness- stage the learner is first 
introduced to the new knowledge. That learner explores the 
knowledge and tries to find out more about it. Growth in 
learning occurs when Understanding takes place and the learner 
begins to experiment with the knowledge, tries to apply it 
to his or Tier life, and continues to explore even further.^ 
The final stage of growth in learniiig occurs when the learner 
Adopts the knowledge and makes it ^ part of his or her own 
life. These stages, of course, are not separate times; 
rather, they flow continuously into each other as a person 
goes through the learning process. 

Apply the growth in learning idea to your own life. Choose 
something you learned when you were younger and that now has 
become an. important part of your life. Describe this learning 
process in the spaces below. ' ' 

I learned: ' 



Growth in Learning 

[taw . ^ ^« 

Awarenes s'^ Unders tanding Adopt ing 
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Ways of Learning. Below are four different ways^ through* which 
learning .can take place. Read about the four wiys carefully • 
and then rank them according to which you prefer [e.g., //I 
(like most) ... //A (like least)]. 



Learning Can Occur Through; Rank Your Order 

• Reading (e. g. books , 

magazines, newspapers, 
label'-,, etc.) Reading 
relates most often to 

the left hemisphere. : . 



Hearing (e.g., lectures, 

tapes , records , concerts , 

, . etc.) Hearing relates 
,y most often to the left 
hemisphere. 

Modeling (e*. g., watching 
someone else, movies, 
p^ictures, etc. ) Modeling 
relates most often to the 
right hemisphere. 

Experieni^e (e.g., doing it 
yourself, Gleaming by 
doin"g) Exp^&t^^ce relates 
most often to "the right 
hemisphere. _ 



Learning. Pat'temr ^The following learning pattern occurs through- 
out the entire learning growth process (Awareness, Understanding, 
and Adopting). Thi^ .pat tern alsa*^ can use any one-, or ail, of 
the wayy of learning described above. The most effective 
patteri occurs when there is a balance between those ways 
relating to the left hemisphere and those* relating to the 
rtght.' The following chart 'explains- the four-step learning 
pattern. , . ^ 

(See the next page^ for the chart.) 
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LEARNING PATTERN 



Steps 


Ways The Steps' Can Occur: 


1. Exposure 

1 


Reading Modeling 
Hearing Experience 


2. Repeated Exposure 


Reading ' Modeling 
Hearing Experience 


3. Responding 


Experience by doing (e.g., through 
action, - wri-ting, drawing, verbally 
explaining, etc. ) 


4. Reinforcement 


^ ' 

Through the response of others 
(e.g., verbally, grades, actions, 

e.tc.) and/or throjLigh_t!!ie_respQnse/ 

df self (e.g., inner satisfaction, 
self-worth, etc.) 



Fill out the chart below with your own experience. Choose 
something you have learned during the past year and write it 
.down. Then apply the/ four steps of the IjBaming prttem. to 
what- you learned. / 



/ 



I learned: 



STEPS OF LEARNING PATTERN •• 


'v. 

WAYS THE STEPS OCCURRED FOR ME: 




1. First Exposure 


— 


2. Repeated Ejqjosure 


t. 


• 

"l. Responding 




4. Reinforceuent 


•s. 

v\ — 

■ A 
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4. Study SHllo .md Study 5jy.:u;- Any one, or all, of the firat 

three stepM of the learning v-ctt*ia could be done while fitudyin«. 
It is Important for studontii m> know about their personal study 
' skills and how these. skills can form a personal study system. 
Students will want to examine their existing atudy skills. It 
could be helpful to use more often those skills in which they 
have most strength while they continue to improve weaker skills. 

Below is a list of several study skills. Add others If you 
wish. Several of the skills have been, previously noted tinder 
the creativity and memory sections. After you !• ivr read through 
the list of all the skills, return to the ber,lwninR ^aid rate 
your ability to perform each of them. 



Study Skills 



Ml 



Readipg 



Needs 
Help! 



Workipp; 
On It 



OK '.uod Grf^at! 



Reading Comprehension 



Writing 



Listening 



• CpncentratioiA 



Needs Worl ^ OK Good Great ! 
Help! Or; It 



Needs Working OK Good Great! 
Help! On It 



Needs Working OK Good Great ! 
Help! On It 



Needs Working OK Good Great ! 
Help! On It 



Abiljity to Question 



Abil|ity to Visualize 
(imagery) 



Needs Working OK Good Great ! 
Help! On It , 



Needs Working OK Good Great: 



Help! On It 



Others 



Needs Working OK Good Great! 
Help! On It 
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A atudy QijQtam involvea creating a consiatent pattern of 
uaing akills in order to atudy. l^^or example, when aomo studonta 
are faced with a rcuullng assignment, their aystem preference 
la: •(!) akim the reading material, (2) identify questions to 
be answered, (3) read carefully (concentration), (4) write the 
answers to their questions, and (5) speak their answers verbally 
(e.g., in class or to themselves). In addition, some students 
might Include imagery, listening to tapes of someone reading, 
or others. The type; of study system used may also vary with 
different subject master. Even though there are different 
study systi'-^^, as th^te are different people, it is important 
to inclr ie i< variety of skills that make use of both the 
left and tho right jiemispheres. ' 

What is your study system' like? Choose one of your school 
subjects and describe the study system that you apply to that 
subject. Be sure you list the skills in the order you use 
them. 

School Subject: \ 

My Study System: 



Do you feel that this study system works well for you? 
If not, where are you having problems? 



MEMORY 



The ability to remember is something we experience from infancy on 
through the rest of our lives. Having a good memory is a very 
important part of learning and of living. Since there is more and 
more to remember as each generation adds to the amount of knowledge 
in our world, it is interesting to understand how we can remember 
as much as we do. Scientific evidence has found that memory can 
be evoked when different portions of the brain are stimulated- 
This would indicate the importance of involving both the right and 
left hemispheres of the brain when trying to memorize something. 
It would also indicate that the brain might be capable of remembering 
even more than it does now. 

Memory skills can be increased through learning and practice. We 
are going to examine three major factors that influence your ability 
to remember: desire to remember j concentration y and memory systems. 
Each of these factors relate to skills which use both hemispheres of 
the brain. 

!• Desire to Remember. Wanting to remember something makes a lot 
of difference in whether you will remember it or not. Some 
people cannot (or do not want to) make the effort to remember 
things unless they can see exactly how that information can 
be useful to them, while others are able to (have the desire to) 
'*soak information up like a sponge." What about you? 



Name something you find easy to remember. 



Do you want to remember it? . Why"! 



Name 



something you have a really hard time remembering. 



Do you really mnt to remember it? 

\n\y do you think it is hard to remember?^ 



2. Concentration. Concentration is the ability to channel our 

mental and emotional energies so that we can focus our awareness 
and attention on what we wish to remember. Concentration skills 
can be learned and practiced in order to encourage a better 
memory. Two major sources — outer distractions and inner distrac- 
tions—interfere with the awareneps and attention necessary for 
concentration. Outer distractions refer to such things as sounds 
in the environment, uncomfortable furniture, poor lighting , con- 
flicting activities or demands, and others. Inner distractions 
are much harder to deal with because they involve ourselves— the 
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inner voice that is always there. We carry on a continual inner 
dialogue about what we are experiencing, and the amount we attend 
to that inner dialogue affects our ability to concentrate. 

How would you rate your concentration skills? 

I \ L= L \ 

Terrible Poor Fair Good Excellent 

What interferes most with your ability to concentrate? 

rj Outer Distractions /_/ Inner Distractions 

What kinds of outer distractions really bother you? 

What are you able to do about them? 



As you try to concentrate, when does your inner dialogue get 
loudest? 



What are you able to do about it? 



Memory Systems. There are many memory systems that people use 
to help them to remember. Usually within these systems an 
increased emotional interest occurs so that attention and aware- 
ness are concentrated on what is being learned. The following 
are some examples of memory systems; we will be examining them 
more closely later in this seminar: 

Repetition (e.g., reading, seeing, or hearing something 
over and over again) 

Visualizing written material in your mind (e.g., being able 
to "see with your mind's eye" the written words you 'were 
reading in a book) 

Visualizing images of things out of proportion (e.g., visu- 
alizing a huge chicken in the meat case of the store so 
you will remember to buy a chicken) 

Visualizing images with exaggeration (e.g., visualizing 
twenty huge chickens in the store's meat case so you 
will remember to buy a chicken) 
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• Adding action to visualization (e.g., visualizing an 

animated chorus line of chickens in the storeys meat 
case so you will remember to buy a chicken) 

• Linking items with other items that have to be remembered 

in sequence [e.g., remembering the musical "space notes" 
in the treble cleff (F, A, C, E) by linking them together 
to spell "face"] 

• Linking items that have to be remembered in a sequence 

to a different sequence you are already familiar with 
[e.g., remembering the musical "line notes'' in the treble 
cleff (E, G, B, D, F) by linking them with a sentence 
whose initial letters match the nctes (Every ^g^ood ^oy 
d_oes jEine. ) ] 

• Linking items that have to be remembered in a sequence 

with items that have a similar sound to the words or 
numbers you want to use (e.g., //I Saw, #2 Hammer, . . .: 
the number o>ie sounds like "wand," so visualize a saw 
waving a magic wand; the number two pounds like "toot,' 
so Imagine a hammer going down the track saying "toot- 
toot, " and so on) 

When you have a hard time remembering things, what kind of 
memory system (or systems) do you use? ; 



Does it (or they) work well for you most of the time? 



If not, why? 
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ENCOURAGING-A-HEALTHY-MIND SURVEY 

/ 

CREATIVITY 



Creativity is a process that uses both the right and the left hemi- 
spheres of the brain. This part of the survey about creativity has 
two parts. First you should recall a time when you did something 
creative (solved a problem or did something in an unusual or different 
way). Briefly describe this event. 

A creative time for me was when I — ^ 



Next read about the stevs of creativity and write down how those steps 
applied to that time you were creative. 



STEPS IN CREATIVITY 

Need. You either see 
or feel that there is 
a need. You can de- 
liberately set: out for 
a solution to a prob- 
lem or just have an 
uneasy feeling that 
something is not 
right. 

Information^ You 
always need informa- 
tion upon which to 
base a creative 
solution. Some- 
times this infor- 
mation has been 
gathered before the 
need present^ itself 
and/or sometimes < 
additional information 
is gathered after you 
identify the need. 

Images^ In this step 
the answers to your 
need are represented 
in actual images of 
the solution ^^(^^^ 



HE>1I3PHERE USED STEPS IN CREATIVITY FOR ME 



Left Hemisphere 
or 

Right Hemisphere 



Left Hemisphere 



Right H»imisphere 
or 

Right Hemisphere 
and 

Left Hemisphere 
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symbolic images. 
A symbol is one 
thing that stands 
for something else 
(e.g. , the sign + 
stands for the 
process of addition) . 
This can occur as 
a subconscious 
process much as a 
chicken "incubates" 
an egg or it can be 
a more conscious 
process of seeing 
images of the solu- 
tion and tirying to 
relate. those images 
to what you know 
about the need. 



Understanding. 
This is very 
closely related 
to Step 3. It 
is the "aha" pro- 
cess of translating 
the images into an 
understandable 
solution for your 
need. You are able 
to feel right about 
the solution you 
have created. 



Left Hemisphere 
and 

Right Hemisphere 



Aotion. During 
this step you take 
the creative solu- 
tion to your need 
and put it into 
action. 



Left Hemisphere 
and 

Right Hemisphere 
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Seminar: A Healthy Mind 



Meeting //2 



GOALS AND IMAGERY 



Materials and Resourbss: 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

/ . 

8. 

9. 



Drawings or pictures of the brain to be posted on the 
wall or bulletin board (from pfevious meeting) 



Resource drawings of the Right/Left Hemisphere pictures 
to be posted near where the students sit (see resource 
pages) 

Extra copies of charts explaining the goals of behavior 
(see Psychological Education) to be posted near where 
the group sits 

Encouraging-a-Healthy-Mind Survey foi: use by students 
who have forgotten or misplaced theirs 

Leader's completed copy of Encouraging-a- Healthy-Mind 
Survey to use as a model during the discussion period 

Copies of Decision Time activity sheet for each student 

Copies of Creativity homework assignment: for each student 

Chalkboard and chalk or poster' paper and markers 

Resources you have collected containing information 
about th':i copies covered in this seminar (for students 
desiring further understanding) 



Begin this meeting by having the students share the 
Right/Left Hemisphere activity sheets from the previous 
meeting. Discuss the different concepts they included 
for each hemisphere. As each new area is discussed, 
print ori the larger drawings that have been (or will 
be) posted nearby. Encourage the students to discuss 
their reactions to what they have learned about 
hemisphericity . 

* 

Next, have the students get their homework assignment 
Encouraging-a-Healthy-Mind Survey. Give extra copies to 
any students who have forgotten or misplaced theirs. 
Reassure students that they will not have to share what 
they have written unless they wish to. Indicate that you 
will go through each section together in .order to 
(1) clarify the topic and its different parts, (2) share 
reactions and feelings, (3) examine how these topics 
relate to the goals of behavior, to communication, and to 
the satisfaction of their entire being. 
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Begin with the section on creativity. Use your survey 
as an example of the type of responses that could have 
been written. The amount of tiipe you spend in further 
explanation and attending to the handout descriptions 
will depend upon your perception of the students' 
concept of the material. Allow students who wish to share 
their survey responses to do so. Include in the discus- 
sion how openness to creativity, or the lack of it, 
relates to the goals of behavior (refer to the goals of 
behavior posted nearby), to what they communicate to self 
and others, and to the health of their entire being 
(e.g., physical, emotional, social, life spirit). 

Continue through the remaining sections on memory and 
learning in the same manner. Use your completed survey 
as a model, allowing students to share their responses 
when they desire. Use further resources or explanations 
to help students to understand both topics. 

Then discuss how openness, or resistance, to remembering 
and learning relates to their behavior pattern, to what 
they communicate concerning those topics, and to their 
total fiatisfact ion . 

Distribute a copy of the Decision Time activity sheet to 
each student. Review the directions and items to see if 
any need clarification. Allow the students to complete 
the activity sheets individually. This activity sheet is 
for the students* use only and should not necessarily be 
shared or discussed. The only thing the group might want 
to discuss about Decision Time is if it was hard to make 
this kind of decision and why it was or was noc. 

Explain to the students that in an attempt to encourage 
these aspects of a healthy mind, you will all be learning 
about different *'tools" that can be helpful. The "tool" 
that will be experienced during the remainder of this 
session will be imagery, with a special emphasis on 
creativity in imagery. Remind the students of their 
imagery experiences in Psychological Education and 
Physical Education. If the studeats have forgotten, 
you may wish to take them through the guided- imagery 
experience The Lemon Story found in Psychological 
Education. 

Begin the students' experience in creative imagery by 
asking them to sit up straight in a comfortable position 
and to listen carefully. Lead them in a progressive 
relaxation something like this: 
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close your eyes and take a big breath. Slowly 
exhale and as you do, relax your whole body a 
little. Now, while you breathe quietly and 
slowl-^- vou will become even more relaxed. 
Begin at your feet ; let them relax along with 
your ankles. Move slowly up to your leg muscles 
and let them relax. Breathe slowly and relax 
more. Now as you breathe, le:: your stomach 
and chest muscles relax. Breathe slowly and let. 
your whole body relax. Now let your arms, wrists, 
and hands relax. Breathe slowly, relaxing more. 
Now let your face muscles, tongue, neck, and 
scalp muscles relax. Breathe slowly and relax 
a little more. Now breathing slowly and with 
each breathe become more and more relaxed in 
your whole body. 

When the students are relaxed, lead them into imagining- 
creating in their mind's eye the following scene: 

Imagine a very long ladder leaning against a 
box that is six feet tall. Let's climb the 
ladder and see what is inside that big box. 
Count the steps — 1, 2, 3, A, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10. Now you can see inside the large box.. 
It's a little dark inside the box, so it is 
hard to tell exactly" what is there. You can 
see though that there is only one thing and 
the top of it is smooth and bright purple. 
Let*s climb the rest of the steps and drop down 
inside of the box. There we are. Feel the 
object inside. Is the object hard or soft on 
the bottom? What shape is it? Feel all around 
the object. As' you walk around inside the box, 
you find a flashlight. Turn it on and look at 
your mysterious object more carefully. Now it 
is time to climb out of the box. Here is 
another ladder on the inside of the box. Climb 
the steps— 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, o, 9, 10. Climb 
the rest of the steps and drop down on the 
outside. Now reti'm to your chair and feel 
your body relax. Breathe slowly. You are now 
back with the rest of the group. Open your 
eyes . 

Allow tha students to tell what object they "saw'* Ln 
the big box during the imagery story. If you have 
additional time available, you niay want to let them 
draw the object they imay^ined. 
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9. The following imagery may be vised ^in the place of or in 
addition to the previous one. This will depend on the 
time available for the group meeting(s). 



Prepare tHe students by taking them through a similar 
relaxation sequence to that described in //7. When they 
are totally relaxed, have them imagine-create in their 
mind's eye their ideal birthday party, something like 
this : 

Picture in your mind's eye, in bright red 
numbers — the age you will be on your next 
birthday. See these looming before you until 
they fill your whole field of vision. This 
is your day, your next birthday, and you can 
envision it to be any way you want. Your 
family and friends have prepared a celebration 
for you. Who is invited? Picture them all 
coming into the place where the party is to be 
held. See in your mind's eye who is there, 
see everyone lined up around the room. Is the 
party being celebrated inside or outside? Is 
there any special activity going on for your 
birthday? What kind of cake do you have? See 
the guests bringing it to you with the candles 
burning, make a wish and blow them out. As 
you cut the cake, note what color and flavor 
it is in the inside. After everyone has eaten, 
visualize yourself opening your presents that 
your guests have given you. See one by one all 
the things you wanted for your birthday. See 
yourself and your guests all very happy. See 
the large red numbers of ho ' ^Id you will be 
on this birthday. See them ^ ain very, very 
lar^;e and see them gradually fade before you 
shrinking in size until they disappear. Now 
that they have disappeared, feel once again 
that deep relaxation. Breathe slowly and 
deeply. Move your hands once. Move your feet 
once. Now open your eyes. 

10. Let the students des' ribe their birthday parties if they 
wish. Or you mi^ht » ant to Let them draw the birthday 
scene they visuali/.i u 

Li. Distribute to the students the Creativity homework 

assignment. Ask them to brin^ the completed assignment 
to the next group meeting. Allow students to Look over 
the directions during t:he meeting and clarify any 
r|uostions they mlKht hnv<>. 
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Adaptations: 



If time allows to have extra group meetings, use both 
imagery exercises and do the homework assignment during a 



meeting 



Evaluation: 



Decision Time activity sheet 
Built into discussion 
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RIGHT KEMISPHERE 




LEFT HEMISPHERE 
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DECISION TIME 



PART ONE: Rate yourself on your present abilities as you see 
them. 

1. My ability to be creative is 



I 1 

Terrible Poor 



OK 



Good Terrific 



2. Mv ability to remember is 



Terrible Poor 



OK 



Good Terrific 



3. My learning skills are 



Terrible Poor 



OK 



Good Terrific 



PART TWO: Describe, by using the rating scale, what you are 
presently communicating to yourself and others. 

1. My actions and talk say that creativity is important 



Not at Not Sometimes Usually Always 
all Often 



2. My actions and talk say that memory (remembering) is important 



Not at Not Sometimes Uusally Always 
all Often 



3. My actions and talk say that learning skills are important 



Not at Not Sometimes Usually Always 
all Often 
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PART THREE: Complete this part by writing briefly your own 
answers io the blanks. 



ERIC 



1. The area(s) that I think I need to improve: 



2. Why do you chink the above needs improvement?^ 



3. How do you think you could begin improving what you described 
in //I? 
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CREATIVITY 



While doing these different exercises, use Imagery as much as 
possible. "See" In your mind's eye what you are trying to describe 
on paper. Remember that you are only limited by your own limita- 
tions! Be creative. Write your ideas on the blanks provided. 



USES? 

What are all the uses you can 
think of for a tire? 


DOODLES? 

Draw a doodle in one second. 
Look at it from all angles. 
What different things does it 
look like? 




























Doodlef 























WHAT 
IF? 



What if people could 
shrink or get larger 
whenever they wanted 
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Meeting 1^ 



DON'T forget; 

Materials and Resources: 

1. Drawing or pictures of the brain, resource drawings 
(see previous session) to be displayed around the room 

2. Creativity homework assignments from the previous 
meeting; have extra copies available for those students 
who forgot or misplaced theirs 

3. Blackboard and chalk or yO^ver paper and markers 

4. Copies of the Memory Systems informative handout for 
each student 

5. Copies of the Don't Forget activity sheets for each 
student 

6. Copies of the Using What We Learn homework assignment 
for each student 



Directions: 

1. Review the homework assignment on creativity with the 
students. Encourage their attempts to think in new 

and different ways. Have extra copies of the assignment 
available for those students who forgot or misplaced 
theirs. In this way they also can follow along with*- the 
rest of the group. As the students discuss their ideas 
in the different sections, reinforce the concept of the 
five steps in creativity: need, information, images, 
understanding, and action. 

2. Indicate that during these sessions we will be 
developing ''tools" for them to use as a means of 
encouraging a better balance between the left and right 
hemispheres of the brain. Remind the students that 
during the last meeting we experienced imagery as such 
a tool. During this session we will concentrate on 
memory systems and logical self-talk. 
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Review with the studentfl that one facet of memory is the 
aesire to remember. Often that desire, or lack of it, 
is directly related to the kind of self-talk (or inner 
dialogue) we give ourselves. Using Che blackboard and 
chalk (or poster paper and markers) review the A-B-C 
concept of logical self-talk. Refer to Psychological 
Education, Seminar III if further background is needed. 
The amount of time you spend on this review will depend 
entirely on how well your group has grasped the applica- 
tion of this concept in their lives. 

Guide the group in developing some illogical beliefs 
that influence one's desire to remember (e.g., that 
information isn* t going to help me in the future, I 
won't ever meet that person again, etc.). Write these 
on the chalkboard or poster paper. With the group, 
discuss what is illogical about the statements and then 
add replacement logical statements. Give an example of 
how you have experienced this concept in your ability to 
remember and then allow the students to give examples if 
they desire. 

5. Distribute the copies of the informative handout Memory 
Systems to the students. Read through the handout 
together, stopping after each section to discuss relevant 
experiences, opportunities for atx^lication, and so on. 

6. After the group has gone through the^handout, distribute 
the copies of the Don't Forget activity sheets. Have 
the students get into groups of two and go through the 
sheet together.. Set a specific time limit for them to 
finish this activity. 

7. Distribute copies of the homework assignment Using What 
We Learn. Allow the students to read through the 
assignment and clarify any questioris they may have. 

8. Right before dismissing the group, test the students 
to see if they remembered what they learned from the 
activity sheet. 



Adaptations: 



If time allows for further sessions, spend more time on each 
individual memory system and its application. 



Evaluation: 



Built into discussion 
Homework assignment 
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MEPIORY SYSTEMS 



Your mind will remember almost anything that catches its attention 
Long (iuough. The key is being able r.o focus attention and aware- 
ness on what is being learned. For you, as a student, it is very 
important to learn how to control your emotional interest so that 
you can concentrate enough on what you are learning to remember it 
later. One way to help control your emotional interest is through 
the use of memory systems. Many memory systems are particularly 
helpful when attempting short-term memory work. When you wish to 
remember something over a lung period of time, however, these 
systems need to be used along with practice (repetition) or 
experience. The following eight memory systems are only a few 
examples of many methods people use to help them remember. 
Students can use any one or more of these systems at a time to 
help reinforce the memory of what they are learning. 

ElEPETITION. This method is one of the most common ones students 
use It can be used along with other memory systems to help 
reinforce long-term remembering. Repetition involves reading, 
seeing, hearing, or doing something over and over again until 
your response becomes automatic. A good example might be the 
piano student who practices the same song over and over and over 
until it is memorized. Eventually, if this process is done long 
enough, the pianist can play the song without having to really 
think about what note to hit next. 

VISUALIZING WRITTEN MATERIAL. With this system you are able to 
"see with your mind's eye" the written words on a page that you 
were studying. This written material may be something you were 
reading in a book, notes you had written yourself, and so on. 
Often students may read an assignnient and then outline what they 
wish to remember by using key words. By visualizing this outline, 
they can recall the content of their assignment. 

VISUALIZING IMAGES-PROPORTION. Another way of attaching added 
interest to something you are trying to remember is by visualizing 
it out of proportion (either much smaller or much larger than 
normal). Concentrating long enough to visualize in detail the 
size of something will increase the awareness needed for 
remembering. For example, if you are sent to the school supply 
room to get paste and construction paper, you might visualize a 
huge glob of paste on a piece of construction paper the size of 
a carpet. This method is also often used with the next two 
systems — exaggeration and action. 

VISUALIZING IMAGES- EXAGGERATION. Visualizing with exaggeration is 
very similar to the previous system. However, the item(s) you 
are trying to. remember, in this case, are exaggerated in number 
or amount. Using an example similar to the previous one: if you 
are sent to the school supply room to get paste and construction 
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papier, ynii inL^^ht vlauaiizc; <i y,L\ic. hoctli' autl couMtructiou piiprn; 
:;^acluHl CO the cci li.ni^ lltiri' a^>aia, taking tiui tlmii to vUnial 
.mil toiuis un detail can help you concentrate enough to remember. 

VLSUALtZLNG IMAGES-ACTION. This system oporateii on the same 
principle as the previoiiii two — attending to detail in visualiisa- 
Lion. In this case the detail takes the form ol action, like 
watching an animated cartoon in your mind. If you ^ere again sent 
to the school supply room for glue and construction paper, you 
might visualize butterflies with glue boiztle bodies and construc- 
tion paper wings flying around the room. Or you might imagine 
youryeif juggling glue bottles and packages of construction paper. 
Your only limitation is yourself. 

The rest of the memory systems deal with situations when you need 
to remember several things or idea,^ in a certain order (sequence). 

LINKING THINGS WITH EACH OTHER: When you have to remember a list 
of items or a list of key words that stand for phrases in a 
special order, then it sometimes helps to connect those items 
together in some way. Many times this is accomplished through 
visualization. If you are trying to memorize a speech you have 
to give in science class about ants, you could memorize four 
major key words of what you want to discuss (ant, wings, worker, 
hill) by connecting them through visualization. You could imagine 
a huge ant sitting in your driveway; then imagine that ant 
spreading out irings that make it look like an airplane; next 
imagine those wings starting to fall and 100 workers in hard hats . 
come running to fix the wings; and lastly imagine these workers 
in hard hats pushing the ant-plane up a h-ill . 

Linking items together does not always have to be done through 
visualization. For example, the names of the musical ''space 
notes" of the treble clef can be linked together to spell the 
word FACE. 

LINKING THINGS TO ANOTHER SEQUENCE: This system works well when 
you have many items or ideas to remember. It can be used in such 
a way to remember things in sequence because you are linking 
those items to a sequence you are already Tamilia^r with. One way 
of doing this is to match what you are trying to remember to the 
tune of a familiar song. The melody then triggers the memory of 
the matching words. 

Still another example is using the samfi beginning letters of 
words in a sentence to match the letters of what you want to 
remember. Memorizing the names of the musical "line notes" in 
the treble clef (E,G,B,D,F) becomes easier when you link them to. 
the initial letters of the words in the sentence JEvery ^ood _boy 
does fine. 
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1 INKINC; THINGS TO A STANDAKD SEQUENCE. Tli 1.^ Hy.t.m may ^ieum more 
compUcated. buu once you have your .tanclarU pautern -^t^'^'^'J^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
U wJll be eauy to una. The eirat Mtap Involvo.s matchinS number:, 
(e.g.'. 1 through 12) to words that .ound like 'f^oae number.. 1-or 
example III aounds like wand. 112 .ounds like toot f ^--"/"J^^^^ 
tvJ, and 30 on. This becomes your atand<n'd sequence and can be 
used for helping you remember any twelve items. For remembering a 
sequence oE more than twelve itens. you might want to create, a 
standard sequence using the letters of the alphabet. Below is how 
Jou might link what you want to remember to your standard sequence 
through visualization. 



Standard 


To be 


Sequence 


Remembered 


//I : wand 


saw 


lil : toot 


hammer 


//3 : tree 


chisel 


And so on 


And so on 



Visualization 

Imagine a saw waving a magic wand. 

Imagine a hammer on a railroad 
truck saying "toot-toot." 

Imagine a chisel carving a tree 
into a toothpick. 

And so on. 



1 
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DON'T mi'£J 



1)1 rcrt Ions: D^u'.UU' and write hiilow which memory MyMtcMulM) yi)u 

wlLL u/m; to help you nuimorizu t\w. iLut oi: uovdn louiul 
In t:ho box. DLMcuuti with your partner how you plan 
to that: iiyMtom. ALtor a nhort timo, lakt turnj; 

tiitstinK oach oth(ir on the wordr*. DLscumm and write 
hi? low how tht! memory nystem worluitl for you. 



WIND INSTRUMENTS 

Trombo ne 

Trumpet 

Tuba 

C!uronet 

French Horn 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

Clarinet 

Flute 

Plccalo 



What memory system(s) will you use? 



How did the memory system(s) work for you? 



Were you able to remember all the words? 
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USING WHAT WF. LEAKN 



Apply wh.it you havo \u^r\\ IfaiiiluK alxnit iiu'UKMy systiMmi lo ioiiuM li i uk 
v.,u ihmmI ti) f.'iiuMulMM lor i)iu* ol your cUuuu's in n'lu)*)!. CixupUM*' 
l.hr «pu»st hnuMl ri» bf low iu I lu* 'ipat:i»M provitK'iU 



ClaMM _ ^ Dcftcribo what, you .no trying 

(() rr-nVinhiM- T>y rf'M iuK i)^^^^ t:lu' k^'V words that will, stand tor tUr 
hir^t^r comM'pis you i\riu\ to kuow. 



Which moraory syst:om(s) will you uso? 



Describe your use of this system. Include examples of any 
visualizations you use. 



Do you feel that using this system is helping you? 



21. 
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\ II,-. I I I UV Ml 11,1 

llARNlNd 



jM'»'V i ou'i !itMal nar 1 V nit'o t, I uy/i 

"IlaiuK What Wr I.^'afn" hoiiMWoi k as?; U*.iuuc-iU t rotn iiuMM.inK ^ 
i. "Cnpti-i i)l •'IV.iiaucra l...anHiu; n Classrji'* .u'tlvitv 'Mw't 

Chaikho.. 'l cl\a lIc di' postci' papiT aiul mai krr ; 



Dl T'ict ions : 

L. X^k studentii co take out thoir homework assignment from 
tho previous meeting. Discuss cheir roacrions about the 
asslKnmcnt. Wluit was diCticuit: for them? What did they 
Like most about it? Use tlie copy that you filled out and 
experienced as a model to share with the ^;roup. Then 
allow the students to share the results of their assign- 
ment: if they desire to. 

2. Indicate to the students that you wish to review some of 
the things they have learned in this Seminar so ,far. As 
students brainstorm the concepts that were meaningful to 
them, write these on the chalkboard or poster paper. -Be 
very familiar with the theories and ideas so you can fill 
in any gaps or correct misconceptions that might arise. 

3. Channel the discussion into considering how these concepts 
affect their learning at school, at home, and so on. 
Particularly relate the ideas of hemisphericity to 
learning patterns. Bring the students to a realization 
that in attempting to create a balanced learning pattern, 
they will maximize their power to learn and increase 
their chances for remembering what they learn. 

4. Discuss what a balanced learning pattern means (e.g., 
having skills and methods of learning that appeal to both 
the rf'-ht and left hemispheres of the brain). Review the 
Ways L^earning (e.g., reading, hearing, modeling, 
experience) and the study skills (e.g., reading, reading 
comprehension, writing, listening, concentration, ability 
to visualize, etc.) found in the Encouraging-a-Healthy- 
Mind Survey from meeting //I. Discuss whether these 
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different aspects of learning relate to the left 
hemisphere, the right hemisphere, or both. 

5. Distribute the Balanced Learning in Classes activity 
sheets. Assign each student (or students in groups of 
two) a different class that they have in school to 
analyze in this activity. Allow the students time to 
complete the activity sheets. Then bring the group 
together again and discuss their results. 

6 Distribute the Balanced Learning Experience homework 

assignment. Allow students to read through the assign- 
ment. Make sure they understand the directions. Ask 
students to bring the assignment sheet with them to the 
next meeting. 



Adaptations: 



If you have more time for additional meetings, adjust this 
lesson into two different sessions and allow the students to 
experience the homework assignment within the group session. 



Evaluation: 



Built into discussion 

Balanced Learning in Class activity sheet 
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BALANCED LEARNING IN CLASSES 



Directions: Choose one of your classes and describe how you 

learn about that subject by completing the following 
activity sheet. 



Class When do you have it? 



Ways of 
Learning 


How does this apply 
for your class? 


When does this 
occur--in class 
or • as homework? 


How do you 
like this 
way? 


Reading 








Hearing 








Modeling 








Experience 









Does learning in your class leai^i more towards the left 
hemisphere, right hemisphere, or is it fairly balanced? 



If learning in this class is not balanced, what could you do on 
your own to make it more balanced? 
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BALANCED LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



Directions: Choose one object in your home environment that you 
would like to learn about. This could be anything 
you can think of (e.g., a tree in the yard, a lemon 
in the refrigerator, a pencil sharpener, a plant, 
anything). After you have chosen the object, then 
use both hemispheres of your brain to learn about it. 
Describe below what you learned and how you learne.l. 



The object I chose was a 



Check the following blanks and complete the blanks that apply to 
your learning experience. 



Reading. What did you read? 



What did you learn from your reading; 



Hearing. Who did you listen to' 



What did you learn from listening to this person? 



Modeling. Who did you watch using that object? 



What did you learn by watching that person' 
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Experience, 



How did you use or experience the object? 



What did that object feel like? 



What did it smell like? 



What did it taste like? 



What did the object look like? 



=1 
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Semi liar: A Healthy Mind 



Meeting //5 



ENCOURAGING OTHERS 



Materials and Resources: 

1. Pictures or posters of students helping each other or 
helping younger children to put on the wall or bulletin 
board 

2. "Balanced Learning Experience" homework assignment from 
meeting //4 

3. Copies of Gameboard for each small group (two to four 
students) 

4. Markers for each student to use on the Gameboard (could 
be borrowed from other games, could paint washers from 
the hardware store, etc.) 

5. One die for each small group 

6. Copies of the set of Game Cards for each small group 

7. Copies of Seminar: A HEALTHY MIND - Evaluation Form 
for each student 

8. Copies of My Personal Evaluation for each student 

9. Chalkboard and chalk or poster paper and markers 



Directions: 

1. Begin this group meeting by having the students discuss 
their homework assignments from the previous meeting. 

If the group seems reluctant to share at first, use your 
"Balanced Learning Experience" homework (assuming you 
did it also) as a models for initial sharing. Encourage 
several other members of the group. ..to describe their 
experiences. Discuss what they liked most about the 
assignment. Also discuss what they liked least. 

2. Indicate to the students that during this last meeting 
of Seminar IV they will be reviewing what they have been 
learning and exploring how they might use this 
information to help others. To accomplish this, they 
will play a non- competitive game in small groups. The 
size of the smiall groups will depend on the number of 
total students. As leader you will want to have few 
enough small groups that you can monitor and interact 
with them frequently. 
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Leaders who wish to keep the gameboards and game cards 
over several years, may want to mount them on cardboard 
and/or laminate them with clear contact paper. 

Divide the students into their small groups. Give each 
group a copy of the Gameboard, a set of the Game Cards, 
and a set of markers (one for each student) . Explain to 
the students that the rules of this game are similar to 
those of the UNGAME (see Psychological Education, 
Communications Training). This is not to be a competitive 
game; each player has a turn to throw the die, advancing 
on the gameboard spaces equal to the number of dots 
showing on the die. As players advance, they should do 
what is indicated in the space. If the word CARD appears 
■in the space, the player draws a card from the deck, 
reads it aloud, answers the question if there is one,' and 
follows the directions. If the player cannot answer the 
question, that player may either draw another card or 
ask another player to help. This may only happen once. 
If other players disagree with what someone else has 
said, they cannot express that disagreement until it is 
their turn. 

Set a specific time limit for playing the game. Warn the 
students five minutes before the playing time is up. 
During the time the students are. playing the game, 
circulate among the small groups, encouraging, monitoring, 
and interacting when needed. 

At the end of the game period, lead the students in a 
discussion of what they learned, which questions seemed 
easy, which seemed diff'.-ult, and so on. By monitoring 
the small groups, you will have a general idea of how 
well the students comprehend the concepts presented in 
this session. If you feel further reinforcement is 
needed, take the time now to discuss those concepts with 
the students. Use the chalkboard or poster paper as 
visual reinforcement. 

Next, distribute copies of the two evaluation forms to 
each student. Have the students complete the forms 
individually. When the students have finished, have 
them turn in the forms to you. Indicate that you will 
return the personal form to the students at the next 
meeting. In this way, you will be able to get an overall 
evaluation of student progress ^as well as the evaluation 
of this seminar. 

At the close of this group meeting, print the following 
on the chalkboard or on poster paper: 

HOMEWORK: Tell someone this week about the things 
you have learned in this seminar. 
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Adaptations : 

If more time is available for additional meetings, allow 
students to roleplay tutoring situations where they try to 
help persons of different ages to .mcourage their cognitive 
abilities. 

Evaluation: 
Game 

Personal Evaluation Form 
Seminar Evaluation Form 



9o 
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GAME BOARD 




GAME CARDS 



You are tutoring another 
student. Name one nonverbal 
way you c^^n communicate that 
you care about that person. 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 


You have extra homework this 
hand. You are limited in the 
amount of time you can give 
to tutoring sessions. This 
sometimes limits your ability 
to help. How much time 
should someone spend in a 
tutoring session? 

GO BACK 1 SPACE. 


You are explaining about the 
right and left hemispheres of 
the brain to a friend. Besides 
talking, you also use drawings 
to help explain — a good 
balanced learning experience! 

GO AHEAD 3 SPACES. 


What does creativity mean to 
to you? 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 


One limitation to helping is 
that you cannot always control 
the environment : the parents of 
the boy you are tutoring are 
"putting him down" for trying 
to improve, he's becoming 
discouraged. 

GO BACK 1 SPACE. 


You have agreed to tutor a 
very discouraged young 
student. One of the first 
things you will teach is 
about logical self-talk. 
What kinds of things would 
you .say to this student? 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 


You are trying to help another 
student by tutbring in Creative 
Writing class. One thing you 
are teaching is how to use 
imagery. Describe how you 
would teach this to someone. 

GO AHEAD 3 SPACES. 


Name two different kinds of 
memory systems. 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 


One limitation to helping is 
that you cannot always control 
another person' s time : the 
girl you have been tutoring has 
been absent from school a lot 
and is becoming discouraged 
about everything connected to 
school.' 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 


When is it easiest for your 
to concentrate on your 
homewo rk ? Why ? 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 
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You are planning your tutoring 
s»'^?Hioii for a young student. 
The aubjuct: will be memory 
systems. You realize that how 
old someone is soinecimeb 
determines how much they will 
understand. You keep the 
memory systems simple. 

GO AHEAD i brAOt*- 


Name four ways of learning. 
GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 


Describe the types of thinking 
directed by the left hemisphere. 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE, 


Name at least three study 
skills. 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 


You are tutoring a student your 
own ags; you want no ueciuii au^-^-ii. 
balanced learning and study 
skills. What kinds of things 
would you say to this student? 

GO AHEAD 3 SPACES. 


Name some ways you are 
limited in helping others- 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE, 


What kind of memory system 
would be right to teach a third 
grade student? 
GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 


Why can* t most people draw 
and talk at the same time? 

GO AHEAD 3 SPACES, 


You are tutoring a student your 
own age; you want to ceacn 
about memory systems. What 
kinds of things could you say 
to this student? 

GO AHEAD 3 SPACES. 


What does balanced learning 

mean to you? 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE, 


Name one way you have used 
imagery in your school work. 

GO ARW) 1 SPACE, 


A student you are tutoring is 
having trouble concentrating 
on homework. What kinds of 
things can you tell this 
student about concentration? 

GO AHEAD 3 SPACES. 


Name some things you would do 
if you were teaching a class 
and wanted all the students 
to learn, 
GO AHEAD 1 SPACE, 


You are a tutor and you want 
the tutoring sessions to be 
learning experiences. What 
kinds of things could you do 
to help? 

GO AHEAD 1 SPACE. 
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SEMINAR SURVEY 



Your feelingf* and opinions about thL.s Sominnr are important: to uii 
as a way of knowing Lf anything shouid be done differcnuXy in t\w. 
future. Please do not ask other.s in the group what they Chink; 
work on this individually. Be honest in your ideas and opinions 
and do not put your name on this survey. 

1. I feel that this seminar covered the content 

I + 1 

Not O.K. Very 

Very Well 
Well 



2. I feel that the group meetings were 

Yes No 

• well planned 

• too difficult 

• in teres ting 

• helpful 

3. I feel that the homework assignments were 

Yes No 

• well planned 

• too difficult 

• in teres ting 

• helpful 

4. In this seminar I feel like I have learned 



Not Some A 

Very Lot 
Much 



5. I have been able to apply what I learned to ray everyday 
life. YES NO 

- If you mcrked YES, give an example of how you applied 
your learning and if it helped. 

- If you marked NO, explain some possible reasons why 
you haven't been able to apply what you have learned. 
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I. havo iMMMi abUi CO shaiM^ my knuwltulKo about a boaUbv 
mliul with .)thcM-:i. YKS NO 

^ 11 you markka YKS, ^;lvt^ an exampio o( when you liharecl 

your kuowlcclK^^ and Lf It helpc^d, 
- £C you marktid N0» oxpiain some po;;sibl.e reaijons why you 

haven't Celt like lihariuK your knowiedne witti another 

ptirson. 



What did you like least about this Seminar? Why' 



What did you like most about this Seminar? Why? 



If you have any additional suggestions or comments, write 
them here: 
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MY PERSONAL EVALUATION 



Name Dati; 



Direct Lonn: Kond each item W low, Vov anch itijm, mako an X on 

tlu* blank to Inillcatc; If you can (YKS) ur cannot (NO) 
do t:hat Item. 



YKS NO 



1. I encourage my own cn^ativity whenever I can 
and L can tell how It re late ?i to my we li- 
belng. 

2. I continue to Increase my memory skills and I 
can tell how memory relates to my well-being. 

3. I can describe and evaluate my own learning 
pattern. 

4. I am open to learning in all areas of my life 
and I can tell how learning affects my well- 
being. 

5. I can indicate my goals of behavior when I 
resist learning, creating, or remembering. 

6. I can identify my goals of behavior when I 
encourage my own learning, creativity, or 
remembering. 

7. i; can describe what I am communicating to 
myself and others through my present , 
actions with learning, creativity, and 
memoiry skills. 

8. I have decided if I want to continue or 
change my present attitudes and actions 

in learning, creativity, and memory skills. 

9. I use memory exercises as a way of encouraging 
a healthy mind. 

10. I am able to use logical self-talk as a way of 
encouraging a healthy mind. 

11. ^-Jhenever possible I balance my learning 
experiences (for right and left hemispheres) 
as a way of encouraging a healthy mind. 



I can share ray knowledge with someone who is 
needing help in encouraging a healthy mind. 

I can communicate acceptance and show respect 
for someone who is needing help in encouraging 
a healthy mind. 

L know that my inability to control another 
person's environment can limit my ability to 
help others in this area. 

I know that the possible lack of time commitment 
on my part or on the part of others limins my 
ability to help in this area. 

I can tell how someone^ s maturity (in age and • 
understanding) can make a difference in how much 
or in what way they can be helped. 

I can teach about imagery as a way of helping 
others encourage a healthy mind. 

I can teach about the use of memory skills as a 
way of helping others encourage a healthy mind. 

I can teach about using logical self-talk as a 
way of helping others encourage a healthy mind. 

I can teach balanced learning exercisec as a 
way of helping others encourage a healthy mind. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK 
FORMAT EXPLANATION 



MODULE 

Those three basic divisions which 
make up the Middle School Seminars 
(Psychological Educatioriy Personal Education^ 
and Achievement Education) . 



SEMINAR. 

The units of learning which comprise each 
Module. Psychological Education is comprised 
of three seminars^ Personal Education has 
five seminars^ and Achievement Education 
has three seminars. 



GOAL: The major themes students should incorporate in their lives 
by the end of their Middle School Seminar experience. Goals 
designated by capital letters in the outline foxmt. 



COMPETENCY: General behavioral steps which suggest students' 
competency in progressing through the process 
of incorporating these goals. Competencies are 
designated by numerals in the outline form. 



MEETING: The meetiyig number and 
title which corresponds 
to the above goal^ 
competency arid to the 
performance indicators 
covered in that meetiyig. 
Because the seminars 
are developmental in 
nature^ goals ^ compe- 
tencies^ and indicators 
covered in previous 
meetings are often 
reviewed in suhsec[uent 
meetings. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: Those 

more specific steps ^ examples 
or explanations which students 
should express or demonstrate 
to signify they have reached 
the corresponding competency 
and ultimately the goal. 
Performance indicators are . 
designated by lower case 
letters in the outline form. 
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PERSONAL EDUCATION 
SEMINAR: A HEALTHY MIND 



Meeting //I: 
The Right and 

Left of It 

I 



Meetin 
Goals 



i^2: ' 
and Imagery 



Individuals will develop skills which encourage and 
enhance use of the mind. 

1. Indi^'iduals will demonstrate skills in developing 
those aspects that encourage a healthy mind and 
relate those skills to their entire being. 

a. Individuals are' able to encourage their 
creativity as one aspect of a healthy mind 
and specify how it affects their entire 
being. 

b. Individuals are able to increase their 
memory skills as one aspect of a healthy 
mind and specify how it affects their 
entire being. 

c. Individuals are able to evaluate their own 
learning pattern. 

d. Individuals are able to be open to learning 
in all areas of their life and specify how 
it affects their entire being. 



2. Individuals vjill demonstrate recognition of what 
they gain and conmiunicate through their attitude 
and involvement in cognitive development. 



a. 



b. 



d. 



Individuals are able to specify the goals 
of behavior they seek when they resist 
involvement in learning, creating, or remem- 
bering. 

Individuals are able to specify the goals of 
behavior they seek when they* encourage and 
are open to learning, creativity, or remem- 
bering. 

Individuals are able to specify what they are 
communicating to self and others through their 
present attitude and involvement with learning, 
creativity, and memory skillsv. 

Individuals are able to determine if they desire 
to continue their present attitudes and involve- 
ment with learning, creativity, and memory skills, 



Individuals will demonstrate the processes that 
encourage a healthy mind. 



a. 



Individuals are able to use imagery as a means 
of encouraging aspects of a healthy mind. 
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b. Individuals are able to use memory exercises 
as a means of encouraging aspects of a healthy 
mind. 

c. Individuals are able to use logical self-talk 
as a means of encouraging aspects of a healthy 
mind. 



d. Individuals are able to do exercises for developing 
a balanced learning pattern as a means of encouraging 
a healthy mind. 



Individuals will develop skill in helping others to 
encourage and enhance use of their minds. 

1. IndJ-viduals will demonstrate appropriate communications 
skills in helping others to encourage development of 
their cognitive, abilities . 

a. Individuals are able to communicate knowledge to 
those persons they wish to help in developing 
cognitive abilities. 

b. Individuals are able to communicate acceptance of 
and support for those persons they wish to help 
in developing cognitive abilities. 

2. Individuals will demonstrate recognition of the 
limitations and use of the possibilities they have 
in- helping others to encourage development of their 
cognitive abilities. 

a. Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of their inability to control another person's 
environment and how this can limit their progress 
in helping others. 

b. Individuals are '^le to demonstrate recognition 
of their' and others' lack of time commitment' and 
how this could limit their progress in helping 
others . 

c. Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of how intellectual maturity influences the 
degree to which someone may be helped. 

d. Individuals are able to teach the use of imagery 
as a means of helping others in developing 
cognitive abilities. 

e. Individuals are able to teach the use of memory 
exercises as a means of helping others in developing 
cognitive abilities. 
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Meecing //5: f» Individuals are able to teach the use of logical 

Encouraging Others self-talk as a mean? of helping others in developing 

(coiitd. ) cognitive abilities. 

g. Individuals are able to teach the use of exercises 

' for developing a balanced learning pattern as a means 

' of helping others in developing cognitive abilities. 
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GROUP flEFJING PLANS 
FORMAT EXPLANATION 



SEMINAR TITLE MEETING // 

GROUP MEETING PLAN TITLE 



Materials and Resources: 

A list of those materials, resources, informative handouts or 
activity sheets that are included and the needed preparations that 
are required for the specific group meeting plan. 



Di rect ions : 

Step-by-step ideas on how to conduct the group meeting and the 
content to include within the group meeting. 



This seminar for k Healthy ''.ife Spirit includes such content 
as helping students learn about /alues development, moral development, 
positive attitudes toward life aid death, and focusing on something 
larger than self; how the above \ffects their entire being; what ^ 
they gain and communicate through an encouraged or discouraged life 
spirit; and what processes they can use to encourage their or others* 
life spirit. 



Adaptations: 

Ideas that could be used to accommodate students with individual 
differences or that could be used as classroom supportive material. 



Evaluations : 

Specific points where leaders can evaluate their group meeting 
and/or how students are responding to the material within the group 
meeting plan. 



Additional pages: Pages following the Group Meeting Plan include 
examples of informative handouts, activity sheets, surveys, inventori 
homework assignments, . . . that can be reproduced for each group 
member. 
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Seminar: A Healthy Life Spirit 



Meeting //I 



CYCLE OF RESPECT 



Materials and Resources: \ 

1. Chalk and chalkboard or poster paper and markers 

2. Prepared chart listing the factors of a healthy life spirit 

3. Copies of "I Like. . survey for each student 

4. OPTIONAL: Copies of "Interests" activity sheets for each 
student 

5. Identical blank sheets of paper, one for each student 

6. Pencils for each student 

7. Copies of "Remember Me" activity sheets for each student 

8. Copies of "Characteristics and Activities I Value" homework 
assignment for each student 

Directions: 

1. Introduce this new seminar to the students. Indicate that 
tfie life spirit can be viewed as the "glue" that puts all 
the other aspects of self together into a full and meaningful 
life. 

2. Guide the students into creating a definition of life spirit. 
Include such points in their definition as the will to live, 
having a purpose for being alive and the inner strength to 
live that purposeful life, the drive or force that keeps them 
striving to be the best they possibly can be, ... . Write 
their definition on the chalkboard or poster paper. 

3. Display for the students a chart which indicates the factors 
•'involved in a healthy life spirit that they will be discussing 

during this seminar. Review the general meaning of each 
terra with the students; 

FACTORS OF A HEALTHY LIFE SPIRIT 

VALUES: determining what is most important to them in their 
lives, . . . 

MORAL DEVELOPMENT: developing a sense of right and wrong; 

taking on the perspective of someone else; 
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POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD LIFE AND DEATH: enjoyment of 

living; clarification of beliefs about 
death; acceptance of life and death; . . . 

FOCUSING ON SOMETHING LARGER THAN SELF: awareness of purpoji:e 

in life; centering on others rather than 
totally on self; . . . 

ENCOURAGEMENT: encouragement of self and others as opposed 
to discouragement; focusing on the positive; 
effective communication and relationship skills. 

Have the students pick six people who have significantly 
altered history. List these on the chalkboard (or poster 
paper). Discuss their common characteristics and indicate 
how those characteristics seem to relate to the factors of 
a healthy life spirit. 

Discuss the close relationship between the first two factors- 
values and morality. Indicate that wh^t they strongly feel 
is right (moral) will hold importance in their lives (value), 
this relationship can be seen also in the Cycle of Respect. 
Draw the following diagram for the students: 



Respect for 
self 



Respect for 
other people 



Respect for 
the environment 




Respect for 
other life 



Discuss how their values and concept of morality in one area 
affects their willingness to respect in other areas. 

6. Indicate to the group that by closely examining interests and 
attitudes, they can often discover where their values are. 
Distribute the "I Like. . survey and allow students to 
complete the form. Discuss their Eeelings about this survey 
and what they learned about themselves. 

* If you have additional time, you might want to^^give 

students the opportunity to also complete the "Interests 
activity sheet as supplementary work. 

7. For this next group activity, have the students either sit 
around a round table or sit in a circle on the floor. If 
the group is sitting on the floor, each member will need a 
book, notebook, or other hard surface to write on. Distribute 
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to each jJtudent an Identical bl^mk sheet of paper and pencil. 
These are not to be written on until permission is given by 
the leader. 

Prepare the students by introducing this activity as one that 
looks closely at their values concerning what they want to 
get out of life and what do they have to contribute to their 
world. Reduce the lights so that the room is darker, yet 
there is enough light for the students to write. Set the 
situation for the students by saying the following: 

The group, on an outing to some nearby caves, has been 
trapped hundreds of feet below the ground by a cave-in. 
There is a narrow passageway leading up and out of the 
cavern where they are trapped. Night is coming fast 
and there is no one around for miles to help. They 
decide they will form a single file and try to work 
their way out of the cave. But at any moment there 
might be another rock slide. The ones nearest to the 
^nt of the line will have the best chances for sur- 
vival. Each member of the group will give their reasons 
for why they should be at the head of the line. After 
hearing each other's reasons, they will determine the 
order by which they will file out. 

Conclude the scene-setting and instructions by saying: 

So now you will write your reasons for why you would 
like to be near the head of the line. Your reasons 
can be of two kinds. You can tell what you want to 
live for; or what you have yet to get out of life that 
is important to you. Or you can write about what you 
have to contribute to others in the world that would 
justify your being near the front of the line. Both types 
of reasons will be considered equally; the things you 
want to live for can have just as much weight as the 
things you could do for others. 

If you wish to be at the end of the line, explain 
your reasons for that decision also. 

IVhen you are finished writing, hand your papers to 
me. Do not put your names on your papers. 

When the students are finished , read the papers to the 
group and allow them to vote on whether the reasons justify 
being put at the front of the line. Caution the students 
to remember that these reasons are very personal and important 
to the person writing them. 
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I. 0. Optional If there la time: Continue the story In the 

folioving way: 

Pretend that you are the very last person in line 
to get out of the cave. Your chances for getting 
out alive are not good. How would you like people 
to remember you after death? (Distribute the "Remember 
Me" activity sheets to the students.) Complete this 
activity sheet and then we will share what we wrote 
down and why we feel the way we do. (Turn the lights 
on when they are finished and discuss their responses.) 

II. Distribute the homework assignment "Characteristics and 
Activities T Value" to each student. Ask them to complete 
the assignment and to bring it with them to the next group 
meeting. Have the students look over the directions and 
answer any questions they might have. 



Adaptations : 

See options under //*s 6 and 10. For older or more advanced 
students, discuss further the meaning of morality, how it 
involves their relationship to themselves and others, how 
concepts of morality differ, and what they as a group consider 
moral conduct. 



Evaluation: 

Built into discussion 
"I Like. . ." survey 

"Characteristics and Activities I Value" homework assignment 
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"I LIKE. . ." SURVEY 

D Lrect l onM : Head each statement carefully. Choose a number on the 
^ " scale below that best describes how you feel. Write the 

number on the blank next to the statement. 

1 2 3 4 5 

-^ \ — ■ — \ \ \- 

Most of 

Never Seldom Sometimes the Time Always 

I Like spending time with my family. 

I like spending time with friends. 

• I like spending time alone. 

• I enjoy being outside. 

I enjoy school. 

• I like being with adults- 

I like being with young children. " 

• I like being told how to do things. 

• I like making up my own ways of doing things. 

• I like animals. ; 

• I like being the center of attention. 

• I like to hear gossip about others. 

• I like having one close friend. 

I enjoy helping others. 

I appreciate receiving help. \ 

I appreciate receiving advice. ^ 

• I trust teachers to be fair- 

• I follow the crowd* s ideas. 

• I believe in my religion. 
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I LIKE. . ." SURVEY 

(contimiud) 



3 A 5 




Most of 



^iever Seldom Sometimes the Time Always 

I trust the IJ . S. (lovernmcnt. 

[ like living in this town. . 

[ like our President. 

I like members of the opposite sex. 

I like to , exercise. 

I need privacy. 

I like Junk foods. . 

I like music. 

• I like drawing. 

I like reading. 

I like watching T.V. 

***** 

What did you learn about yourself? 



What do you consider to be your valties? 
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INTERESTS 



Directions : Select one of the answers to each question and circle 
your response. 

1. How would you like best to be remembered by other students 
when you leave school? 

a. Good student e. Couldn't be pushed around 

b . At hie tic star f . Average 

c. Popular person g. 

d. Leader 



2. On a Saturday morning which one of the following would you 
rather do? 

a. Watch T.V. cartoons e. Read a book 

b. Participate in a sport f. Co on a hike 

c . Go shopping g. 

d. Work on a craft 



3. During free time how would you rather spend your time? 

a. Alone c. With a group of friends 

b. With one other friend d. 



How often do you have a chance in school to discuss things that 
are important to you? 

a. Many times b. Some of the time c. Seldom, if ever 



5. If you could have one of the following pets, which would ;'0u choose 

a. A dog d. A turtle 

b. A cat e . A bird 

c. A horse f. Don't want a pet 



6. If you owned none of the following, but could have one of them 
as a gift, which would you choose? 

a. A bicycle d. A musical instrument 

b. A portable T.V. e. . 

c. Stereo 
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If your .parents gave you the following choices as ways to spend 
two weeks of your summer vacation, which one would you choose. 



a. 



b. 



c . 



Attend a camp that emphasizes 
outdoor activities (camping, 
hiking 

Attend a camp that empha- 
sizes learning crafts 
Attend a camp that empha- 
sizes both outdoor activities 
and learning crafts 



Stay at home and spend 
every afternoon at the 
swimming pool 

Stay at home and watch T.V. 



If you had $5 to use in one of the following ways, which would 
you choose? 



a. 
b. 



Put in a bank 

Buy a pizza for yourself 

and your friend 

Buy a record 



d . Buy comic books 

e. Go to a movie 

f . 



If we could invite one of the 
meet with us, which one would 

a. A banker 

b. A policeman 

c. A veterinarian 



following people to our class to 
you choose? 

d. A disc jockey 

e. The Mayor 

f. Other . 



Which one of the following items 

a. Rocks 

b. Butterflies 

c. Stamps 



would you most like to collect? 

d. Baseball cards 

e. Marbles 

f . Other. State what : 
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REMEMBER HE 



-for b&m 




a7\ 



Directions : 



Write your name at the bottom of the tombstone. Then 
decide two things you would like to be remembered for. 
Write these on the face of the tombstone. You can use 
some of the ideas below or you can make up your own. 



a good family member 
patriot ic 

successfully employed 
a hard worker 
concerned about others 
open-"minded 
a good citizen 
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• creative 

• well-known 

• cooperative 

• wealthy 

• "my own man" 

• easy going 

• idealistic 
^ dependable 



CHARACTERISTICS AND ACTIVITIES I VALUE 

Characteristics: Fill in the blanks with short answers. 

answer the questions below. 

If I were an animal , I would be 

because . ■ 

If I were a country , I would be . 

because ^— 

If I were a cartoon , I would be 

because . — 

If I were a flower , I would be 

because — 

If I were a bird , I would be 

Q 

because , 

If I were a food , I would be . 

because . 

If I were a song , I would be 

because . 

If I were a T.V. show , I would be 

because - ^ 

If I were a sound , I would be 

because , 

If I were a color, I would be 

because 
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If I were a building , I would be 



because 

If I were a taste , I would be 
because 



What are some similar characteristics between your answers 
and yourself? 



What are some characteristics that you value in yourself and 
others? 



Activities: List in the first column of the chart 20 things that 
you really like to do. Do it quickly, writing down 
the first things that come to your mind. This is your 
private list, and on it you should put things that you 
enjoy, that make you feel good, that make you happy, 
that are fun. Then mark the boxes according to the 
key found^^ielow the chart. 



20 Things I Like to Do A/P $5 Pub. 2 yr. F M D 0 Rank 
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20 Things I Like to Do. 



A/P $5 Pub. 2 yr. F M D 0 Rank 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



15. 
16. 



17. 
18. 



19. 



KEY 

^yp Put an A for activities done alone, P for 

activities done with people. 
35 . . Check each activity ^ that costs more than $5. 
p^^b. Check each activity that you would be willing 

to declare publicly. 

2 ^ Check those you would have listed two years ago. 

P ^ . Check those your father would put on his list. 

^ '. ". Check those your mother would put on her list. 

' ' ' ' ! ! . . Write the approximate date you last did each 

activity. 

Q How often this year you did it (never, seldom, 

sometimes, - often, very often). 

R^nk ^^n^ber the top five (1 - 5), the ones you 

like to do best . 

What did you learn about the activities you value? 

Or 
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:;.'min.\r: A Hu:ilthy Ufa Spirit 



Meeting //2 



LIVING AND DYING 

Materials and Resources: 

1. Chalkboard and clialk or poster paper and markers. 

2. Copies of "Living and Loving" activity sheets for each 
student 

3. Copies of the poem "iM Pick More Daisies" for each student 

4. Copies of "Grief" informative handouts for each student 

5. Copies of "Get Into Living" homework assignment for each 
student 

Directions : 

1. Briefly discuss the homework assignment from the previous 
meeting. Ask the students what they learned about themselves, 
what they liked or did not like about the assignment, and 
what characteristics or activities seemed important to them. 
Be sure discussion is kept on a volunteer basis and students 
are not made uncomfortable by disclosing more than they really 
want to. 

2. Introduce this session by writing the words LIVING 4 JOYING 

on the board or poster paper. Indicate to the students that 
thev will be taking a close look at these life processes that 
everyone is involved in . 

3. Ask the students what factors they believe are involved in being 
able to live a satisfying life. Be sure that the following are 
inc luded in the lis t : 

Knowing yourself 
Liking yourself 

Being sure of what is really important to yourself 
Focusing on something larger than yourself; seeing a 

purpose for living 
Enjoying life and learning from its experience 

4. Distribute the "Living and Loving" activity sheets to each 
student. Use the major points in this activity as discussion 
topics. Allow students to respond either verbally or through 
writing to the "Brainstorm" section. 

5. Chnr- -1 the discussion toward the qualitv of life as people 



scuss the physical, emotional, social, mental, or 
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life spirit chan^jes that can occur. Discuss how the way 
persons presently care for themselves can influence what 
happens to ^them as they grow old. Examine how loneliness 
and the fear of not being needed affect older persons. 
Come up with reasons why older persons are sometimes 
shunned in our society (e.g., they remind us of our own 
mortality because they are closer to death, they have 
learned to have different priorities in life, they are 
different physically and sometimes mentally, . . .). Come 
up with ways many older persons can contribute to our 
society (e.g., they are experienced, they have learned 
how to enjoy life, they have time to teach or give of 
t hemselves , . . . ) • 

6. Distribute a copy of the poem ''I'd Pick More Daisies" to 
each student. Read it through with them and discuss what 
the author is trying to say. Be sure students don't focus 
on grades, thermometers, etc., not being important - 
Emphasize that living each day at a time and enjoying 

and learning from life's experiences are the author's 
priorit ies - 

7. Indicate that how persons view themselves and their lives 
determines the strength of their will to live. Review at 
this point the goals of behavior and the beliefs that 
relate to those goals. Apply those concepts to the desire 
(or lack of it) to fight disease and get well. Discuss 
the factors that cause one person to become passive, give 
up and allow illness or medical treatment to take over 
his or her body; and the factors that make another person 
take an active involvement in combat ting illness and working 
with the medical treatment that is best for his or her 
circumstances. Emphasize how feelings of self worth and 
having a purpose for living greatly influence a person's 
will to live. 

8. Discuss how there comes a time for everyone that the will 

to live is not enough, and they die.^ Dying is a life process- 
and the way a person lives is often ref lec ted also in the 
way he or she dies. Since death is something that happens 
to everyone, we will all come in contact with its happening 
to someone we know at one time or another in our lives. 
Pretending it isn't happening or that it doesn't matter 
only makes the situation worse. Learning about death and 
the grief process and talking about our feelings will lessen 
our fear of the unknown and increase our acceptance of 
this life process. 

9. Discuss how people often are reluctant to communicate 
openly about death. Brainstorm euphemisms that are commonly 
related to death. Discuss how some adults are reluctant 
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to discuss dnath with children because they like to appear 
that they know all the answers, yet they do not know how 
to exp lain or have no answers concerning death c Discuss 
definitions for death and for grief. 

10. Discuss the similarities between birth and death (e.g., 
experiences that Cake us into the unknown, . . .)- Indicate 
that beliefs and focusing on something Larger than the self 
often makes the grief process easier because it lessens 

the unknown. Ir. is at this point that many people gain 
comfort from their religious points of view. Some religions 
support a Life after death philosophy, some teach reincarnation, 
some teach the eternal flow of energy, and so on. 

Leaders: DecLare openly to the group that because of 
the legal separation between church and state (the 
school is supported by the state), you cannot in 
school support one religion over another. The purpose 
for discussion, though, is to look at how people gain 
comfort from their religious beliefs. 

11. Instruct the students that all persons who go through the 
grief process (whether they grieve for a loved one or for 
themselves), no matter their age, sex, religion, etc., 
progress through various reactions in that grief process. 
How well or how quickly they go through these reactions 

is influenced by their ability to give and get open, honest 
communication. Distribute the informative handout "Grief" 
to the students. Discuss each stage with the group, re- 
sponding to their questions with openness and honesty. Also 
discuss hoy jsome customs (e.g., funerals, . . .) relate to 
the grief {),rocess . ' 

12. Indicate to the students that the purpose of this meeting 
was not to concentrate on death, but to learn the importance 
of experiencing life — all of life — fully. Each day "of their 
lives is important and should be regarded as an adventure. 
Distribute the hom^ork assignment "Get Into Living" to 
each student. Have them look over the assignment, and 
answer any questions they might have. Ask them to return 
the homework assignment at the next meeting. 



Adaptations: 

If there is time to separate this session ' into two different 
meetings, you might wish to divide the session between and 

and adapt the homework assignment as a group activity during 
the second meeting. 

For older or more advanced scudents, you may wish to devise a 
panel discussion on how different religions, etc., view death 
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(e.g., atheist, Buddhist, Christian, Hindu, Jew, Unitarian, 
. . .) and their viewpoints about what happens after death. 

Evaluation: 

Built into discussion 
Homework assignment 
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LIVING AND LOVING 



DlrcM! t Ions : Tlit'so are some things that you can do to like yourself 

more .iiui live a happy Life. Read the different sections 
caroful.iy and then brainstorm answers to the questions 
beside the sections. Get to know yourself so you can 
enjoy living and Loving. 



LEARN FROM LIFE 



We ail want to be happy and experience Love. 
Sometimes, though, we find ourselves going 
through fear, doubt, pain, . . . , Don't 
worry, that can just make our resistance 
to fear, doubt, pain, . , . stronger. 
Ail experiences are teachings to help us 
learn what works and what doesn't work. 
What you are going through isn't important; 
what is important is the growing, learning, 
accepting and then understanding. What we 
allow our experiences to do to us makes a 
big difference in our ability to feel 
happy and get or give love. 



What experience are you 
going through and what i 
it teaching you? 



ACCFPT YOURSELF 



Be honest with yourself. Look at who you 
are — a combination that is yours alone, 
l^en you accept yourself, it stabilizes 
you so you can take your next step. Love 
yourself for seeing things the way you 
see them. 



How would you describe 
yourself? 



GIVF AND YOU WILL GET 



We all want to be Loved, accepted, and 
feel important. So give others the love 
that you want for yourself. Accepting 
someone just the way they are gives them 
the freedom to be themselves. Sometimes 
really listening without putting in your 
own opinion is the best kind of help. 
When you give you feel good about yourself 
because you can see yourself 4oing good 
things. 



How do you give Love to 
Others? 



UVXi- LXU. yj. i u w T i nw 

Love voLir enemies. They have sct limits and 
judgments for themselves and for you. Help 
them Co move from feelings of fear and 
Inadequacy to feelings of love by not 
reinforcing their beliefs. Learn to see 
love in an unloving situation. Wlien 
people seem offensive, realize that 
their concerns come out of love. Reword 
what people say and communicate it back Co 
them in a nonthreatening way to see if you 
are understanding each other. Understanding 
brings along friendship. 



How do you show love? 
to people who do or 
say unloving things? 



KNOW YOUR TRUTH 

There is a guidance system within every one 
of us that can "feel" what is right or 
wrong for us at any moment. Tune in to this 
guidance system — your values — and find what 
truth means to you. Be honest and love 
yourself . 



What kinds of things 
does your "guidance 
system" tell you? 



RF HAPPY AND HAVF FUN 

Once we learn to love and trust, ' 'an 
see there is no reason to hide, ^ 
can let our walls crumble and la\' down 
our defenses. We can choose to be happy; 
we can have a sense of humor about ourselves 
and all around us. We can love and laugh. 



\>^at makes you happy 
and how do vou have fun 
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I'D PICK flORE DAISIES 



I { I had iiiv 1 i r<' i.i) 1 i v<» nV(M- , 
r' d t:rv t () inaki^ inort' ml st ,ik»':; 

[ w(Mi I il rt'Lix. r wiHiLcl Limber up. 
f would b(3 :-; i I Litw than I liavt.^ 

been on Lhii; tr ip . 
I. know of: vory ttiw t; hlng:; [ 

wou Id tako seri(jus Lv . 
I would be crnr. Ler. I would bo 

lesH hy^^ienic. 
I would take more chancer. 

r would take m(.)ro trips. 
1 would climb more mountains, 

i^wim mort? rivers, and watch 

more sunj5ets . 
1! would burn more gai'.ol Lne. 
I would eat more ice cream 

and less beans. 
1 would have more actual troubles 

and fewer imaginary ones. 
You see, I am one of those people 

who lives prophylact ically and 

sensibly and sanely, hour after 

hour,- day after day. 
Oh, 1 have had my moments 
And, if 1 had it to do over 

again, iM have more of them. 
In fact, l^d try to have nothing 

else. Just moments, one after 

another. 

Instead of living so many years 

ahead each day. 
I have been one of those people 

who never go anywhere without 

a thermometer, a hot water 

bottle, a gargle, a raincoat, 

and a parachute. 
If I had it to do over again, 

I would go places and do things. 
And travel lighter than I have. 
If I had my life to live over, 
I would start barefooted earlier 

in the spring. 
And stay that way later in the 

fall. 

I would play hooky more. 

I wouIdn^t make su",h good grades 

except bv accidei:t. 
I would ride on merry-go-rounds. 
I^d pick more daisies. 

— By Ray Lucht 
85 years old 

Commission on Aging for Senior lowans 
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GRIEF 

rh..s.. twlvr r.Mrilnus AVo ronmuMilv .«xinTl.MUMMl liv .myoni. who 
is hoLin; n..rm.uu.ni Iv ^^.M'.'i.'l-oa from sonu-oiu' or ..omr tli 1 nn liu of mH.' 
I0V..S. This applies not o.Uy to .luntli, b.ic also sonua Imes to ..uch 

once, or ov.r and over a«aln ac tim.H ot orl.l. or ono •> 

or Mcveral reaction, at tl>o same time, .... Kveryone U [. .'^'^ 

so die wav in which they o^cperiene.e these reactions also is diittrcnt. 



1, GUILT; 



shock: 



3. denial: 



strong teeLinss o t liaviuK done sometliiuK wrong either 
on purpose, bv ne^iect, by thought, or action. They 
fuei cliat someliow they caused the situntion to happen, 
or at least caused it to become worse. 

The numbness and "unreal" feeling that happens at 
the beginning and lasts for days or weeks. This 
shock usually comes back at times of crisis. 

The feeling of disbelief and "this can't be happening 
to me" that happens at the same time or right after 
tlie shock reaction. Denial may be felt off and on 
throughout the situation, but consistent denial and 
refusing to face the real situation at all shows 
a need for special help. 



4. PHYSICAL REACTIONS 



5. ANGER 



6. FEARS 



Reactions that the body goes through 
because of the great stress that is 
being experienced. Examples of physical 
reactions could be headache, indigestion,, 
vomiting, diarrhea, constipation, pounding 
heart, extreme tiredness, no appetite, 
restlessness, can't sleep, nightmares, 
and so on. Sometimes people become 
afraid that they will die, too, when 
they are going through these body reactions, 

The feeling that "it's not fair'." Angry feelings about 
the situation can be kept inside, spoken, or shown through 
hurting actions. If the anger is pushed down inside and 
not expressed in honest communication, then it will grow 
and grow until they have an outburst that could cause hurt 
feelings, emba-. rassment , or guilt. 

These feelings can be based on fact or on things that 
have no truth for their situation,Nsuch as experiences 
that happened to others, and so on.\ These fears can 
range from uneasiness to panic. Of/en fears, especially 
fear of the unknown, can be lessened by open and honest 
communication. 
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7, BARGAINING! Persons who are experiencing grief make conscious 

or unconscious promises or attempt to make bargains 
with God, themselves, parents, doctors, or others 
to change the situation. Many times promises made 
are unrealistic (e,g., if you will just please change 
things, 1*11 be a perfect child, or parent , or 
whatever , , . . ) - 

8, AWARENESS OF REALITY: Realizing that what is going to happen 

is going to happen. Denial, bargaining, 
or anger have not changed the situation. 
The end (death, divorce, or moving) 
seems inescapable . 

9, DEPRESSION! When they become aware of reality and all other 

defenses have failed, ::hen anger is expressed 
inwardly and they become depressed. This usually 
shows itself in withdrawing from family or friends, 
not talking very much, crying, not being able to-, 
concentrate on anything except the situation , 
feeling worthless, tiredness yet not being able 
to rest or sleep, .... It is important that 
depressed persons be able to communicate their 
feelings honestly to someone. 

10. FEELING CLOSE TO OTHERS AGAIN: This stage can happen anytime 

before or ^^ter the loss. 
.Persor jgnize. the reality 

of th ' and fi\nd that 
they want (or at l?ast can 
tolerate) having close rela- 
tionships with others, again. 

11. ACCEPTING THE LOSS! everyone reaches this stage. When 

they ^" it is often, but not always, 
arri^ ^t through rt^ligious beliefs. 
Many i peace, ana even happiness at 
having worked through ::heir grief — not 
the hostility and ange^.' that comes with 
resignation, 

12. RETURN TO A NORMAL LIFE WITH THF LOSS A PART OF THAT L^FE: 
This ^aormal life is not the same as tha life ':hoy had before the 
Ic-o, The loss is not forgotten and ' '11 always be a part of the 
eri^ving person; but with time their - . nstant thinking about what 
they lost will fade. Instead they will have happier memories and 

- a^^ain take up a useful and meaningfu': life* Not all grieving 
persons reach this stage , 

References: Jo-Eileen Gyulay, The Dyin /^, - ' 1 . McGraw Hill, New York, 1978 

Elisabeth Kilbler-Ross, Qn_pea:h \a d Dying , Macmillan, New 
York, 1978. 
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GET INTO LIVING 



Dir ections : To enjov life means Co enjoy all of life— even those 

things we often take for granted. Find a time when you 
will not be interrupted and do this assignment. Bring 
it back to your next group meeting. 

1. TUNE INTO YOUR SENSES. Choose something you have around the 
house that you take for granted (e.g., an orange, a pencil, a 
mirror, . . .)• Shut your eyes and smell it, touch it, taste 
it. Then open vour eves and look at it very carefully, noticing 
ail of its angles -or curves. Describe below what your item was 
and how you experienced it. Describe how it smelled, felt, 
tasted, and looked. 



TUNE INTO YOUR SENSES AGAIN. Go outside at a time when you 
won't be interrupted by friends or family. Close your eyes and 
take a. deep breath. Feel the weather. Smell. Listen carefully 
to all the sounds around vou. Wiggle your toes. Touch your _ 
surroundings (grass, snow, tree, or whatever) . Describe your 
experiences below. 



3. Name the most positive thing that has happened to you during 
this past' week. 
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Mame Che most beautiful tiling or object or place you have seen 
this past week. 



5. Describe a positive action on the part of another person during 
this past week. 



6. Describe a positive action you did for someone else during this 
past week. 



7. Tell about when you had the most fun during this week. 



[. Wliat was the greatest taste you had this week: 



9. What was the best smell you experienced this week? 



10. l>rhat was the nicest sight you experienced this week? 



11. What was the most important, positive thought or idea you had 
this week? 



12. If vou had one month Co live, what would you do differently' 
List some of the things chat you would want to do. 
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PICK ONE OF THE THINGS YOU LISTED ABOVE AND PLAN ON 
DOING IT AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. ENJOY YOUR LIFE--HELP 
OTHERS TO ENJOY THEIR LIVES. GET INTO LIVING! 
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SomLii.ir: A Healtliy I.ife Spirit ^ 



Meeting //3 



lALAC 



Materials and Resources: 

L. Chalk and chalkboard or poster paper and markers 

2. A prepared, colorful lALAC sign to use while telling che 
story, tape 

3. Argus Filmstrip: I .\m Loveable and Capable by Dr. Sidney 
Simon, filmstrip projector and screen OR the book IJim 
Loveable and Ca pable by Dr. Sidney Simon, Argus Communication, 
Niles, Illinois, 1973-74 

4. Blank paper, markers and tape for individual lALAC signs 

5. Copies of the "Yardsticking" activity sheets for each student 

6. Copies of the "Discouragement Inventory" for each student 

7. Copies of the "Encouragement Inventory" for each student 

8. Copies of the "Down With Sign-Tearing" informative handout 
and homework assignment 



Direct ions : 



1. Discuss their homework assignment from the last meeting. 

-\sk what was difficult about it for them. Ask ir it changed 
how thev looked at themselves or their world during the 
past several days. Discuss what "living" now means to them. 

Write the words ENCOURAGEMENT and DISCOURAGEMENT on the chalk- 
board or poster paper. Indicate that they are going to discuss 
the impact that these two words—or rather what they represent- 
■ ha.s on everyone's ability to develop a healthy life spirit. 

3 Put on your I.VLAC sign and indicate that you are going, to 
tell (or show) them a story about what "encouragement and 
"discouragement" means. Then show the Argus Filmstrip 
Lovea ble and Capable by Dr. Sidney Simon, Argus Conmunicat ion . 
Try to make the story as interesting as possible, ripping your 
sign or taping it together. 

4 Guide the students into creating definitions for encouragement 
and discouragement. Write these on the chalkboard or poster 
paper. Identify situations of encouragement and discouragement 
that were in the lALAC story. 
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Introduce che "Yardstit:king" activity sheet by telling the 
students that discouragement comes in many ways, but one of 
the most hurtful ways is the kind of discouragement we give 
to ourselves. One example is called yardst icking. Distribute 
the activity "sheets to each student. Read through the informa- 
tion with the group. Generate ideas of ways they have seen 
people yardstick themiselves and others. Allow the students time 
to complete the last part of the activity handout. 

Help the students to list people who can help when they feel 
discouraged. Also indicate that it can help when they take 
the time to pinpoint where their discouragement is really 
coming from. Distribute the ''Discouragement Inventory" sheets 
to each student. Remind students that they are welcome to 
come and talk to you if they have a problem they do not know 
how to handle. Tell students that they will have ten minutes 
to look at their areas of discouragement. They may keep the 
inventories for their own Information. 

Indicate to the students that you will now move on to a much 
more pleasant topic — Encouragement. Emphasize the following 
points to the students and allow them to discuss each one: 

When people feel good about themselves, they are 
more willing to reach out and have genuine interest 
in others. 

Encouragement is contagious. 

There are specific ways to encourage (e.g., through 
words; through actions such as eye contact, a pat 
on the back, . . . ; through a sense of humor; 
through a letter; and so on). 

Discuss the difference between encouragement and discouragement. 
Relate those differences to the Goals og Behavior (Misbehavior 
and Positive Behavior). 

Distribute the "Encouragement Inventory" activity sheets to 
each student. Indicate that they will have ten minutes to 
finish the Inventory. They may keep the inventories for 
their own information. After the inventories are completed, 
ask the students what they learned about themselves, what 
they liked or didn't like about the activity, and so on. 

Now focus with the group un how they can encourage others and 
help to "piece together those lALAC signs." Distribute the 
"Down With Sign-Tearing" informative handout. Read through 
it with the group. Discuss how they could apply these tech- 
niques in their dailv lives. 
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ave 



Distribute the biank paper and markers to each student, 
them print lALAC on one side. On the other side have them 
print in smaller letters (be sure they also leave space for 
writing later): WAYS I WAS ENCOURAGED, WAYS I WAS DISCOURAGED, 
and WAYS I ENCOURAGED OTHERS. Indicate that their homework 
assignment is co decorate their lALAC sign any way they wish. 
On the back they are to fill in the blank spaces with examples 
of how they were encouraged or discouraged, or how they 
encouraged others throughout the week. They are to bring 
their lALAC .signs with chem to the next meeting. 



Adaptations : 



For reinforcement for younger students, have the group watch 
the other students during recess and count or describe the 
different kinds of encouraging and discouraging behaviors 
they see. 



Evaluation: 



Built into discussion 
Discouragement Inventory 
Encouragement Inventory 
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YARDSTICK I NG 



Yardst icking Is the way that people compare themselves to others, 
to their idea of a perfect person and how they want to be. Almost 
everyone yardsticks (compares themselves) from time to time, but for 
j)i7np-lo who yardstick all the time, their feelings uf self worth or 
worht lessne.ss come from their yardstick. 

KINDS OF YARDSTICKS : The yardsticks a person uses on him or 
herself and others are decided by what is important to that person. 
For example, someone may value beauty , intelligence , money, ... as 
very important. As a result, they evaluate themselves in a social 
situation by whether they look pretty. If there is someone present 
who is more beautiful, then they feel "less than." If they determine 
they are the most beautiful person, then they feel "more than." This 
yardsticking in feeling "less than" and "more than" other people holds 
true in the other areas like smartness, what a person owns, money, 
popularity, etc. 

THE PROBLEM WITH YAR DSTICKING: One problem with yardsticking 
is that just when a person is feeling great about measuring up on 
the "more than" end, someone comes along who is a little (or a lot) 
prettier, or smart, or popular, etc So a person's feeling of worth-- 
whileness is like a barometer that rises and falls, but is never constant 
and intact . 

Another difficulty in yardsticking is that the yardstick is a 
barrier between people because they are always ■comparing- Respect 
is built on the idea of equality. Eq uality means equal in worth . 
Of course, people will have different talents, abilities and interests 
but they remain equal in worth. l^en people are showing respect 
towards each other, there is always the idea of equality in worth 
while they also recognize the differences in abilities, talents, 
values, and interests. 



Directions : List areas you use to yardstick (evaluate, compare) 

yourself . ' Write these under the word "MYSELF." ^.^en 
you have' finished with your personal list, go back 
and put a + by those areas In which you generally 
yardstick positively ("more than") and a - by those 
areas in which you yardstick negatively (''less than"). 

Then go on to the "OTHERS" section and list areas in 
which you yardstick the people you know or meet. 
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YARDSTICKING (continued) 

MYSELF 



QTH6RS 




DISCOURAGEMENT INVENTORY 



n irocr ions : Put a check mark by those Ltioms that teJ-1 how you feel.. 
Fill in the line next to ''Other" if you have a problem 
that is not Listed, Circle the check mark of any that 
are roalLv serious problems for you. 



Home 



School 



1 feel pushed too much. 

Mv parent:; do not understand 
me . 

1 can* t give Love to my 
mother or father. 

[ do not feel loved at home. 



L find It hard to love my 
brother or sister. 



My brother(s) or sister(s) 
are liked more than I am. 

I feel like running away. 

Things are falling apart at 
home , 



Teachers are riding me t )o ^ ird. 

My classes are harder than 1 
can stand. 

I can*t stand some of my 
teachers , 

I^m not understood at school. 

I need more personal 
attention at school , 

I have# a reading or math 
problem. 



Other 



Other 



Friends 



r don't have a close friend to 
put trust in . 

My f^riends take advantage of me, 

|l^on't have anything in / 
common with my friends. 



Other 



My friends don't trust me. 

I don't make friends easily. 

I can't be a good friend. 

I don* t trust people to be 
friends . 



Other 



Personal 



^ I don't think I can live through 
my problems. 

I feel stupid. 

The world is piling up on me. 
[ worry too much. 

I cannot contro 1 my f ee 1 ings . 
1 am too hard on myself. 

[ have no self-confidence. 



Other 
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I've lost touch with God. 

Most things I try, I fail at, 

I fall apart easily. 

I wish I was someone else. 

I give in too easily. 

I don't like the way I look. 

I am bored mosc of the time. 



Other 
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ENCOURAGEMENT INVENTORY ' 



PL reel ions : Fill out the blanks on encouragement. Be honest with 

~ yourself. Turn the Inventory over when you are finished. 

1. What I most like to hear: 



l^/llat I most like to feel: 



3. What areas about myself are encouraged most? 

b y whom 

^by whom 

by whom 

4. What I'd like, but don't get: 



5. Ways I encourage myself are: 
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DOWN WITH SIGN-TEARING 

These are some things that you can say to others that will help 
to "repair their damaged lALAC signs/' Become an encouraging person- 
make yourself and others happier I 

i. "You DO A GOOD JOB OF . . . . " 

People like to be encouraged when they do not expect it, 
when they are not asking for it. You can always find something 
useful or helpful that th-'jy did. Even if what you are commenting 
on seems small, it may be very important to that person. 



-^I. "You HAVE IMPROVED (GOTTEN BETTER) IN . . . 

Everyone wants to improve. Talk about how much better they 
are rather than why they are not "perfect." People will continue 
to try If they see some improvement. 

3. "We like (enjoy) you. but we don't like what you do." 

It is important to distinguish between the person and the 
behavior. Someone should never think that he or she is not liked. 
By letting persons know that there is a difference, it encourages 
them to change their behavior. 



"You CAN HELP ME (uS. THE OTHERS. ETC. ) BY . . . . " 

To feel useful and helpful is important to everyone. Letting 
others, particularly those who are younger, be of help can greatly 
influence feelings of self worth. 



5. "Let's try it together." 

Some people who think they have- to do things perfectly are 
often afraid to try something new for fear of making a mistake or 
failing. Working together with someone can sometimes give them 
the courage to try . 



6. "So YOU DO MAf(E A MISTAKEJ NOW, WHAT CAN YOU LEARN FROM 
YOUR MISTAKE?' 

There is nothing that can be done about what has happened, but 
a person can always do something about the future. Mistakes can 
teach us a lot, and we can learn best when we do not feel embarrass 
for having made a mistake. 
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"You WOULD LIKE US ToTVWNK YOU CAN'T DO IT. BUT WE 
THINK YOU CAN. ^ ^ " 

I'his should be used wh^n^p<ir.sons show say that something r 
Is coo hard and they hesitate to\ven try it.\ If they try and fail, \ 
at Least they had the courage to try. Be sureV though, that what 
you are encouraging them to try matpes the pe/son's ability and 



.maturity. 



8. "Keep trying. Don't give up." 

When someone is trying, but not meeting much b'uccess, a comment 
Like this might be very helpful. 

"I'M SURE YOU CAN STRAIGHTEN THIS OUT (sOLVE THIS PROBLEM. 
ETC.), BUT IF YOU NEED ANY HELP. YOU KNOW WHERE TO FIND ME. 

Using this with friends your age or younger communicates 
that you believe they can and will take care of their own problems 
if given a chance. 

10. "1 CAN UNDERSTAND HOW YOU FEEL. BUT i'M SURE YOU CAN . 
HANDLE IT. 

Instead of agreeing that life is unfair, you can express under- 
standing and belief in that person's ability to adjust to it. This 
means focusing on the positive rather than the current negative 
situation. 
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irinl WAV : A llral Lhy Ia t\» Sp i ri l 



WHO m I? 



Matur i a Ls .iiul Ki'sourccu : 

I, Ch.ilk aiui chaikbuard or poster papc^ir and markers 

.1, Folders for t^ach student to act as bookiet covers (Print 
WHO AM r? on the front of each folder) 

3. Stapler for putting booklets toj;^;ether 

A, Copies of the following booklet sheets for each student: 
"Me Shirt" 

"The Me My Parents See" 

"The Me My Teachers and Friends See" 

"Mv Top Ten" 

"Risk" 

"Twenty Questions" 

"Look At It From Their Point of View" 
"Plan a Commercial" 



Directions : 

1. Let the students display their lALAC signs from their homework 
assignment. Focus in on any examples of encouragement (from 
them or for them) that they wish to share. 

2. Print the following on the chalkboard or poster paper: 

BELIEFS 
BELIEF SYSTEM 
SELF TALK 

PERSPECTIVE TAKING 
INTERACTION 

Discuss how beliefs are formed from childhood on through life — 
learning what is true for them as they interact with others 
(part icularly thos e important in their lives ) . 

Discuss how beliefs are organized into belief systems; persons 
throw out once held beliefs that no longer apply, beliefs that 
remain tend to be compat ible with each other, , . . . 

Discuss how self talk or inner dialogue is based on a person's 
beliefs. Review'the importance of carefully analyzing self 
talk (and thus beliefs) for their logic. Illogical beliefs and 
self talk need to be thrown out for the sake of a healthy life 
spirit . 
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Dhu-u.iM what p.'riipoctlv.. taking moau:, (.••r,.. putting yours.'Lt 
in another p.= rson',s place,.). DoscrLb.- l,„w perspective taking 
involvo-i f,el.f talk and how It afEect:. a person ii bellets. 
Watching, others, Imagining what It would be like to experience 
rhelr experienr.cH, watching what the outcomes are for their 
oxperlotu-e-.>, and ho on Influences what belief.s a person keeps 
(jr rejects. 

DlscuM,'; how interactions with others are affected by all of 
the above; and how In turn Interactions affect those aspects 
al-.n. 

Introduce the booklet activity to the students. Explain that 
thev will be given activity sheets and a booklet cover. Lhey 
will be exploring who they are, a., they see themselves and 
as others see them. They will work on the sheets at their 
own pace. They may also talk with each other about the 
activity sheets, if they wish. Any activity sheets that 
thev do not finish will become their homework assignment. 
Distribute the booklet covers and activity sheets to each 
student. 

Leader: Be sure to gradually circulate among the 
grouD members. Encourage them to describe their 
feelings about the activity sheets. Listen to the 
conversations going on throughout the room; they may 
reveal much about the growth of your group. 



Adaptat ions : 



With vounger students, or those who have difficulty with 
reading, vou mav want to take the activity sheets one at 
a time^, reading through them with the students. 



Evaluation : 

Act Lvi tv sheets 
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THE ME m PARENTS StE 
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THE fiE MY TEACHERS AND FRIENDS SEE 




MY Tn^ TEN 



ERIC 



[)ire<:t:iuns: Make a list the ton qualities which accurately 
iiuscrilHi who vou really are. 



1. 



4. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10, 



V,4 
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RISK 



i r i 'iM : ! iii.i ip» vniir'uM t i ri t'.icli of the siMianions, Decide how 
.:Iose you wouLl t; Ln eacli s 1 1 ua t i. on wltliout: t:GelLng 
reaiiv uncomfo rcabie . Use the ratinj^ scalu Co Lnciicatt; 
rl'.t* disnancu? you decide on. Write Che nuraher on the 
^)l.ink next to the sLtitatlon. 



rv 



I 

Very 
Far 



1 V i o L i n Is t ' .s performance? 
the railing of a stairway? 

old I M M ) 0 1 tr? ? 

a h(^use fire? 

uewbo rn bab Les ? 

the end of a diving board? 

:iospi tals ? 

\n Lmals 

auseiim displays? 

*:;\e Cop of tall objects? 

manncqu ins ? 

a person vLth a strong 
body odor? 

handicapped person? 

teai:lie,r3? 

an animal killed by a car? 

voLir rnorn when she is 
;-rvinK? 

the trash collector? 
a good b ooK? 

the family on a weekend? 

someone who * d tell you the 
trvith about yourself? 

someone with bad breath? 

a black, cat? 



'..ook at those situations that you marked 
;imilar category? 'sliat did you learn? 
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the edf^e of a cliff? 

a policeman? 

the wa^'es of the ocean? 

wet cement ? 

sick people? 

sporting events? 

street brawls? 

smelly ob j ects? 

gun.? 

squishy objects? 

a .:asket at a funeral? 

lit tie children? 

a field of flowers? 

a tortune teller^ 

a moving train? 

a bubbling brook? <. 

an exit in a crowded room? 

s trangers ? 

school when it*s not in session? 
a beautiful painting? 
people of a different race? 
a stranger in need? 
abandoned streets after dark? 
a roller coaster? 
a friend who needs a loan? 

4 or 5. Do thev fall in any 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS 



.,,.,Mn.ns: (:,H.plet:e .a.n of the following sentences with how you Le-^l, 

So L'ar t iiis vtMr has beiMi . • » 
^. I learn most when . . • - 
\, I. have r:he most power over . . • 

Mv lite spirit is . . • 
S, [ enj(W myself mc-^ when . . . 

IW like to see tins group . . ■ 

7. Mv teaL'hers are . . 

8. I would like to ch uv.^ 

9. Mv favorite time 

j^Q , V I have problems with . . • 

1^2. : ouid describe my emotional health as , • • 

1'3. M.v school ... 

14. I get the most help from ... 

13. Death . . • 

16. Honest aaa lOgical self talk is . . • 

17. I rhink physical health is . . . 
13. My feelings of self worth are . « • 
19. Mv family . • • • 

V). Life should be . . • 



-a! 
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LOOK AT IT FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW 



;) i r*'c r i • Id-Ad t:}u.' par agraph below. Then descrihe your chou^htis about 
L'lw f]ui.:.st: i ons , looking at tihem Crom different pe rsptu: t ives . 



"Mv men rnu..' have thought someone had blown their blocking assi^^nment or 
laavbe ic wa.^ because he was a rookie, but what.^ver the reason he was makini; 
a bad mistake: running at full speed and not looking to either side. C 
know he didn't see ine and I decided to take him low. I gathered all my 
t'orre and hit hini. As I did, T heard his knee explode in my ear, a jagged, 
tearing sound of muscles and ligaments separating. The next thing I knrjv , 
t. i nie was oailea and lie was writhing in pain on Che field., They carried 
_ii_Lm_off on a stretcher and I felt sorry — but at thp so'ne time, I knew 1. 



was a tremendous block and that was what' I got paid foi." (Copyright ]97() 
bv OavL Meggysey from Out of Their League , Ramparts Pi^ss; 

I. Shotild rules be added Co football that would reduce injuries, but 
would also cut dowii tm the excitement of the game? 

Answer as the rookie: 



Answer as ^'"^e blocker 



— An sw^e r h ow v< ) u feel as a f an ': 



What do vou ge c out of playl a j; foe thai 1 
— Answer as the rookie: 

Answer as the blocker: 

Answer how you feel if you play football: 
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K-a vouUl vou a,. ; -n.M:hinK t:hat; would cauiH; seri.ous Iniurv L, 
^meone else ^. 



- Answer; ds the bl-0(:ke.r: 



Answer liow vou ' rsov.a 1 1 v t e.M.'L 



..serih. how taking another person's point of view has helped 
,-our ability to make a decision. 
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PLAN A COMMERCIAL 

V.)ti aro H') -'re.ir.e an :ulvo rt iseTn(»n t: or commercial to s»»ll vour;*'!. 1.. 
'lou may -It'si^ui a !nav.',a:', i iiu or newspaper advertisement:, a po,st^'r, a bi-1. 1- 
bnartl, a hroi'hurf.', a radio or television commercial, or any oth(^r form 
s-)f advt* r r i s i nv; vou can think ot (e.g.» swr^epstakes , coupf)ns, '-*t('.). lU: 
c riNa L i ve- - l.e t the customer know wliy vou are worth "huyinp, ." Havo I'un 
seilLnL; yourself 1 

You will he ^iven fnie to two minutes at the next meetine, to i^i.ve 

y()ur ;'ommer»'iaL or ^,'Kplali\ vour advertisement or whatever me ! vtm.i 
cho(^se . 

'^ut.; '/I'ur i,deas helinv. u.irei.uL plannin.; will v.^ivc !/[u.' host: 

"iei.L job." 
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SlURY GO ROUND 

U.»T ial .i .111^1 Hrsoiirit'i; : 

L. Ch.ilk and rha Ikbua rd ' --st.M- paptT and m<irlu.'rs 

.\ :;iaal. I bell 

}. Copioij nt StMiiinar Kva 1 Ma t i inrm for r*a<.*h a-udont: 
(:<>pi.-] of ?»M'sonal Evaluation f'O-iu t'nr each sCiidrnt 



l^.'Vln tl ,s niCt^rinv; bv allowing each student one or two 
minutes to pres^Mit his or her comm-c-iai or advertisement. 
Avoid iudi^ng, Riving pri.:es, or critiquing the advertise- 
ments or commercials. This only creates competition and 
feelings of Inadequacy and resentment among those who do 
not "uin." Wlien all the students have finished, di::cuss 
what ti^ey liked and didn't like about this activity. 

Write Che following outline on the chalkboard or poster 
oaper: 

Ijejjju^^^^^^^ Deve l op a Hea lthv Lif e Sp.1r it 

C o mm u a I c a t e a c c p lane e 

Communicate knowledge 

Reciognlze vour limits in b.elping: 

You ^an't cc^ntrol how parents or others 
react to that person 

— You .van' I always agree with that person's 

be lief svs tem 

— You can't alwa/s give enough time 

That person sometimes is not willing to give 
his or 'ler t ime 

• Encourage otaers In developing a he:i'::v.- lire spirit 

— Encourage logical beliefs 

Enc(3urage development of a belief system 

I'se humor as t ncouragemen t 
— - Teach the use of Logical self talk 

— Teach perspective taking techniques 
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1. L lown . K I- :i i II : ; t ' mh t();,MMhp| ow t th-v > nild • 
i n .It.! i r <ia I i v j i vos . 

i . IiidiiMfr (u thr st:ii(!t'nr s thaf tliiiV .ire v'.oia^', to IjT' part of 
I !) t. ) r i< ) - KouikJ , V' ! I vi, 1 L be i.; i ii r he s (: o ry ( » 1 ow) ; 
; acn v^m wi ' 1 rin^: t h*.' bel l, [id lAui "yiAidtwM on vour ri^;iir. 
'^ii: fak.' "p :}u' '-.forv. Wha*- Mia boll. ri.in',a. (vf.Mi vi 1 1 riii^', 
i L a r ! 1. : r » » r o u r i n t: e r va 1. s ) , t at' :i t: cry pa s s e s an I w t i ) r n(.- x t: 
wikIlmu . CcnCLnue tha ar.orv unti.l Che ouLlined poia(:a are 
■ ••"/•'laMl >)v anl i ! vnu sense the y^roiip has liad enova^hi. 

STOKV <;() KHCMI) 

.\!a: ai^l Jt'S".e were frvi'ad!^ at ; . I":e."; 

vt' re Ln the same class; their desks were next to 
each ofher. Ann had just come to the.Lr class a 
mf)ath a^^i. Jesse noticed that Ann dldn^t talk much 
in class and she didn't play with the other girls 
at recess verv much, either. Jesse remembered what 
Mr. Lowe, the counselor, had said in seminar last 
week about reeling discouraged. So he . . , (ring 
the bell) . 

") , '.vhen the story activity is finished, distribute the twrr 
'r' va 1 ua t i T) n t o rms to ti a c h s t ud t.* n t , Ask the student s t ' ") 
complet' r hese and return them before leaving. 

Adapt a t ions : 

Adai:)t tht* :-tca;y to ill tiie. age group yo'.i are' working with. 



Kva lua t ion : 

Seminar evaluation forin 
P e r s o a a 1 Eva 1 ua t i on f o nn 



J 
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SEMINAR SURVEY 



Your feelln,,. and npLnlon.s about: thi. S.minar '-'V ^, "^'^"^ ^ ""^ . " j 

a way of know.uK H anyLhing should b. done ''j" "■■^^^y., 
future. I'leasc; do ooL ask oLhcrs In the group wha-. ^:u.y Lhink. 
work on this individually. Be honest in your ideas and opinions 
and do not put your name on this survey. 

I I feel that: this seminar covered the concent 

I 1 1 

Not O.K. Very 

Very Well 
Well 

p 

2. I feel that th- group meetings were 

Yes No 

• wel.l p larined - . 

• too difficult . 

• interesting — — . 

• helpful 

3, I feel that the homework assignments were 

Yes No 

• well planned ~ 

• too difficult 

• interesting 

• helpful 



In this seminar I feel like I have lea: r.ed 



Not Some A 

Very Lot 
Much <» 



I lu.ve been able to apply what I learned to my everyday 
Ui'e. YES ^NO 

- .1 you marked YES, give an example of how you applied 
your learning and if it helped. 

- If you marked NO, explain some possible reasons why 
you haven't been able to apply what you have learned. 
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I ii,jv,. !),H'n 10 sh.irr my IcuowliulK^ii about .1 iK'.illhv 

I i L.' spi rit. wi f h oilii^rs. YI':S ^ _N() 

^ If you marked YE!.>, ^;ivo ;ui ..^xaInp.LL; oi when yoti shartnl 

your: know 1 rd and it: it: lieipod, 
^ If y(Mi markiMl MO, oxplaLii i.ioiru' pos.'iible rra.scMi': why v 

haven't-. L'ul.t. li.kn shaL-uiK your know] Lid^;e './''h aMwfh- 

p ersou. 



1" 



Wb.ai did vou like least about this Sonrnar" 



What did you like most about this Seminar? ^^^y? 



If you have any additional suggestions or comments, write 
them here: 
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Pi:.iro(]NAL EVAiJJATlQN 



- i,.. VI , .-.Mumn if ynu .mm do what ; ; t. a t rnjiMii s,r 



yk:; no 

[. ; , .in di^srribi' m% valtu-i and tt»l.I how thi-z ar^? 

important, (o my rnLir»* hi»iiu;. 

I t^^.iL thL* dlMa'i lu'o bL'tween ri^'Jit and 

wriUU', aiul I know how iC affec'ts mv ontiru 

I),, j . ■ 

3. I liave jM^sitivo. attltude^^ toward I i ro and 
death and I can Cell how Lhoso attitudes 

aft^'Ct my eiuLre bein^v 

I .;.an duscilbe how I care about something 
l.ar:^L!r than mysaLf and I can tell how it 

affocts my entire being. 

I know what discourages mv and others' 

1. i f s p i. r 1 :: . . 

6. I can describe the characteristics of a 

discouraged Life spirit. ■ 

I .:an identifv what goals of behavior T or 
others seek when experiencing a discouraged 

Life spirit. 

-1. I can describe what is communicated by 

a discouraued life spirit. 

I can describe what encourages my and 

others' life spirit. 

10. I can describe the characteristics of an 

encouraged Life spirit. 

U. I can identify what goaLs of behavior I or 
others seek when experiencing an encouraged 

Life spirit. 

LJ. 1 can describe my personal belief system. 

13, I can rrxpLain how a be Lief system couLd 

encourage a heaLthv life spirit. . 



2% 



o -.J 



EKLC 



YES 



14. I use logical self talk as a way of encouraging 
a healthy life spirit. 

15. I use perspective taking technique? as a way 
^of encouraging a healthy life spirit, 

16. I can communicate knowledge" to persons I am 
trying to help develop a healthy life spirit. 

17. I can cotmiuuicate acceptance of and support for 
persons I am -trying to help develop a healthy 
life spirit. . ^ ^ - . 

18. I know that my inability to control another 
person's environment limits my progress in 
helpiijg others. - - 

* r 

19. 'I know that differences in belief systems 

ccould limit my ability to help others. 

20. I know that my and others' lack of time 
commitment could limit my ability to help tp 
them. 

21. When appropriate, I encourage others to 
establish a belief system. 

22. I use humor as a way of helping others 
encourage ^ healthy life spirit. 

23. I teach othei^s to use logical self talk as a 
way of encouraging a healthy li»fe spirit. 

24. I teach others to use . perspective taking 
techniques as a way of encouraging a healthy 
life -spirit. ' - 
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ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK 
. .FORMAI EXPLANATION 



MODULE 

Those three basic divisions which 
make up the Middle School Seminars • .. • 

(Psychological Education^ Personal Education^ 
and Achievement Education) . 

SEMINAR 

The units of learning which comprise each 
Module. Psychological Education is comprised 
of three seminars^ Personal Education has 
'five seminars^ and Achievement Education 
has three seminars. 



GOAL: The major themes students should incorporate in the\r lives 

by the end of their Middle School Seminar experience. Goals . 
designated by capital letters in the outline form. 



COMPETENCY: General behavioral steps which suggest, students^ 
competency in progressing, through the process 
of incorporating these goals. Competencies are 
designated by numerals in the outline form. 



Meeting: >The meeting number and 
title which corresponds 
to the above goal^ 
competency^ and to the 
performance indicators 
covered in that meeting. 
.. Because jthe, seminars 
are developmental in 
nature y goals ^ compe-- 
tencieSy and indicators,^ 
covered^ in^previous" 
meetings are often 
reviewed in subsequent 
meetings. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: Those 

more specific stepSy examples 
or /explanations which students 
should express or demonstrate 
to signify they have reached 
the corresponding competency 

and ultiffSttely the goal, 

Performance indicators are 
designated by lower case 
letters in the outline form. 
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.: PERSONALJDyCAJinN.. ' j: 

SEMINAR: A.! HEALTHY llFE SPIRIT 



Meeting //I: 
Cycle of Respect 



I 



Individuals will develop skills which encourage the^ 
existenq^ of a healthy life spirit". ^ . 

1. Individuals will demonstrate skills in developing " 
those aspects that encourage. a healthy_ life spirit 
and relate those skills to thieir entire being. 



a. 

0 



b. 



Individuals are able to encourage the development 
and clarification of their values as an aspect 
of a healthy life spirit and specify how it 
"affects their entire being. 

Individuals are able to encourage their moral 
' development as art aspect of a healthy life 
spirit and specify how it affects their= entire ^ 
being. 



Meeting #2: 
Living and Dying 



c. 



d. 



^Individu als are able to encourage th'eir own 
positive attitudes toward~rr£e~~an-d— dea-th— and- 
specify how It affects their entire being. 
Individualj are able to determine how or if 
they focus on something larger than. self and' 
specify how it affects their entire beihg.^ 



I 

•1 

Meeting //3: 
lALAC I 

I 



2.. Individuals will demonstrate recognition of what 
they and others gain and communicate through an 
encouraged uOr a discouraged life spirit. 

a. Jndiviiluals are able to 'specify those factors 
that coufd discourage their or others* life 
spirit. 

b. Individuals are able to specify how they or 
others exhibit a discouraged life spirit. 

c. Individuals are able to determine what goals 
of behavior they or others^ seek when a dis- 
couraged life, spirit is exhibited. 

d. Individuals are able to specify what they or 
others coircnunicate when exhibiting a discouraged 

' ' life spiri-t . 
_ e. Individuals are able to specify those factors 
that could "encourage their" or~others * ~ix^^^ 
spirit. • 
f. Individuals are able to specify how they or 
others exhibit an encouraged life spirit- 
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Meeting #3: 
lALAC (cfont4.) 



=1 



h. 



i. 



I 

Meeting #4: 
Who Am I? 



Individuals are able to determine what goals 
of behavior they or others seek when an 

"encouraged "lile ¥pir - • - — - 

Individuals are able to specify what they or , 
others communicate when exhibiting an encouraged 
life spirit. 

Individuals are able "to identify their present. 

life spirit pattern. ^ , j -^o 

Inaividuals are able to determine if, they desire 
to "continue their present life spirit pattern. 



Individuals will demonstrate the internal process^ 
that encourage a healthy -life spirit.. 

a Individuals are able Co determine how or if they 
are involved in the process of establishing a 
personal belief system. 

b. Individuals are able to specify how a belief 
system could encourage aspects of a healthy 

life spirit? ^ . - ic" ii, 

c'. Individuals. are able to use logical self-talR 
as a means of encouraging aspects of a healthy 

. life spirit. ^ i ^ 

d Individuals are able co use perspective-taking 
techniques as a means of encouraging aspects 
of a healthy life spirit. 



ing 



"Meet 
Story- 



//5 : 
Go- Round 



Individuals will develop skill in helping others to 
encourage the development of a healthy lif<^ spirit. 

1 Individuals will demonstrate appropri&te cotnmuni- ' 
■ cation -skills in helping others to encourage develop- 
ment of a healthy life^ spirit. ... , , " 

' a Individuals are able to communicate knowledge 
to those persons they wish- to help encourage a 
healthy life spirit. / 
b Individua'ls are able to communicate acceptance 
of and support for those persons they wish to 
. help encourage a healthy life spirit. 

2 Individuals will demonstrate " recognition of the 
* limitations and use of the possibilities they have 
■ in helping otHers to encourage the development ot 
a healthy life spirit. 

a Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of their inability to control anothei^ person s 
.. environment and how .this can limit their progress 
in helping others. 
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Meeting #5:. . 
S t o r y- Go - Ro und 
(contd. ) 



b'. 



•Individuals are able to demonstrate recognition 
of how differences in belief systems could limit 
...._their.„ability_jo_^h^^^^ ^ .. 

Individuals are ^ble to demons^rate*nre^^^^^^ 
of their and others' lack of time commitment and 
how ^this could limit 'their progress in helpingc 
others.; 

Individuals are able, when appropriate, to 
encourage others to begin establishing a belief 
system as -one means, of developing a healthy life 
spirit. <*'■ ^ 

^Individuals are able to use humor as a means of 
helping others encourage a healthy life spirits 
Individuals are able to teach the use of logical^ 
self-talk as a means of helping others encourage 

^ a healthy life spirit- - 

* Individuals are able to'^teach perspective- taking 
techniques as a means of helping .others encourage 
•a healthy life spirit. 
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ABSTRACT * . " 

People tend to have both public and private selves, 
creating different images in their own minds, and in the minds of 
others. High self -mon itor ing individuals (SMIs , "identified 
through the Self Monitoring Scale observe their public J?^jg^s and 
adapt them to produce d.esired effects. They tend to see tj^mselves 
pragmatic, flexible, aiiA role-oriented. Thei r self-presen^.at lonal „ 
skills are often used to promote smooth social interactions, ^to 
provide leadership, and to promote diplomacy. contrast SMIs 
tend to maintain a consistent self-image regardless of the situation. 
They view themselves as p'rincipled, congruent, and trait or 
disposition-oriented. Their self -presentation reflects thei.r mood 
state personality attributes, and expressive behavior, suggesting 
?hev do wSiSn interpersonal relationships and fields wTierfe intimacy 
IS impor?IntSoth high and low SMIs^.use thier skills to^create 

impor ^S/hich their personality needs can be met. In social 

hiqh SMIs prefer conversations with high clarity ot 
character and role, while low SMIs prefer conversations 
feel similar to a member of the group. In leisure 
ties, high SMIs choose to spend time with "specialists in the 
activity, while low SMIs chop se .1;o- spend time with well J-i^ed 
individuals Both high and low SMIs tend to form friendships with 
sim lany h gh or low individuals. 'Although both types of selves have 
advantages a?d disadvantages, high , SMI s^ pay for t^eir orientation 
?Srough the continual discrepancy between their true feelings and 
attitudes and their actions. Future research should focus on _. 
developmental roots and societal roles of high and low SMIs..(BL) 
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The Self in Action 

.. * J 

Everyday, c'ountless numbers of people ask themselves . ^ 

"Who am "itfho' am I really?", in hope o^ discovering that one true, 

self that lurks beneath the many roles they play in their lives. For 
some people, the discovery comes easily--they just look inward and know 
*^ themselves. For other people, a sense of identity is not so readily 
available--many of these people turn to self-help books that offer tech- 
niques -for discoveringthemselves, for liking themselves, and ^ ^ 
for respecting themselves. And, for still others, the road 
to self'understanding is a torturous one—some of these people subject 
themselves to year after year of painful self-examination in psycho-analysis. 
Yet, as difficult as the quest for knov^led^e of the self may be, it is. the 
rare individual in this culture who even questions the assumption that there 
' does exist a self that is uniquely his or her own, that distinguishes him 
"or her from all others, that gives meaning to his or her experiences .. and , 
that gives continuity to his or her life. ■ 

Nevertheless, this^ assumption and other assumptions abqut the self-- 
some of our most cherished assumptions about human nature--are precisely. • 
the ones that are being challenged by the discoveries of researchers who 
have been looking into the nature of the- self. Most people assume that 
•V-each person has one and only one true self. It's not always so. It appears 
■'" as if some people may havp not one, but many selves. Moreover, in spite 
of the widespread belief that the. self is an integral 'feature of personality, 
it appears that,' for many people, the self is to a great extent 
the product of their relationships with other people.' Furthermore, 
conventional wisdom to the contrary, there may be striking gaps and contra- 

' ■ * ~ ' ^ 

o dictions between the public appearances and the private realities of. the self. 
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It is these gaps and contradictions between the selves that we allow other 
p%,ple to see and the more private self- that only we are allowed to know that 
have been the focal point of my explorations into the nature of the self. 
Many people. I have found, have much in common, with the state of affairs 

described bv W. H. Auden: 

The "image of myself which I try to create in my o-.vn mind 
■ In ortfer that I may love myself is very different from 

the image which I try to create in the minds of others - - i 
^' in order 'that . they may love me. _ ' ^ - \ 

This creating of images -in the minds of others^us acting in ways designed 
to control the impressions conveyed ^o others, is no doubt practiced to some 

extent by. most people. , „ ' 

But, for some people-, .it is almost a way <pf life. 'For.it is clear,, 
that some people are particularly sensitive to the ways., they express and 
present themselves in, social situations-at parties, in, job interviev.s, 
■at professional meetings, in circumstances of all k;nds where one might - 
choose to create and maintain-an appearance, ihdeed, I have found that 
such'people^have developed \he ability to carefully observe their own 
performances and to skillfully adjJst these performances when signals • 
from others tell them that they are not having the desired effect. I 
call .uch persons "high self-monitoring indiA^iduals" because of the 
great extent to which they are .engaged in monitoring or controlling. 
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the selves that, they project to others in soc^ial interaction. Unlike 
.these individuals, low self -monitoring individuals are n6t' So concerned 
witH^onstantly .assessing the "social climate axound them. Instead,, they 
ten^ to express what they think /nd feel, rather than moldand tailor 
their behavior to fit the situation. , , 

To identify high self-monitoring individuals and low self-monitoring 
i'ndividuals,. I have developed a 25-iteH measure-the Self-Monitorini.^. Scale- 
that measures how concerned people kre with the impressions they make on others, 
as wkl as their ability to control tTie impres.sions that they convey to others^ in 
• social situations. High s61f-monitoring individuals (identifred by their 
relatively high scores on the Seif-Moriitorins Scale) claim.-in their endorse- 
inent of Self-Monitoring Scaie items, that: 

Wlien 'l arn uncertain how to' act in a social, situation, I 
look to the behayior of others for cues. - . 

In different situations and .with different people, I often 
■ act lik^ very different persons. • ' i ^ 

•■ In order t6 get along and be liked, I tend to be what other ■ , 
people expect me to be rather than anything else. , . . .. ' 

Moreover, these individuals report that what they say and do need not necessarily 
reflect what they really think and believe. Furthermore, these indi- " 
viduals regard themselves as actoi^^s sufficiently sj^illed to convincingly 
. adopt whatever self-presentation seems appropriate to their current situations. 
Low self^-monitoring individuals claim, in their endorsement pf Self- 
Monitoring Scale items, that: . « 

My behavior is usually an ^expression of my true inner^fcclings, 

attitudes and beliefs. ' ^ , : 
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■' I can only argue "^for ideas which I already be(^ieve. 

I wpulc! not chlnge, my opinions (qj the way I do things) in ' 
order to please someone or win their favor.. 
"Moreover, these individuals tend to perceive themselves as no^^ possessing the 
self-presentational skills that would permit them to adopt any orientatibn 
other than "being themselves. "„ . . ' ^ ' 

_ .J<5 

• Self-monitoring propensities are not associated with any substantial 
differences in intelligence or Social cLass. Nor are they meaningfully 
"related to being highly anxious, to being extremely self-conscious. |q being 
an extravert or an introvrrt. to having a strong n^ffe'd for .approval . to being 
neurotic, to having an extgrnal or internal locus of, control, to having high 
or low self-estoem. to^havingf-a. Machiavellian view of the world, and tlie list 
goes on. But. self-monitoring propensities are profoundly reflected in 
something else-thaj something else is the lives that individuals ac.tually . 
live. Self-monitorin'^ propensities- influence individuals' views- of the 
worl4, 'their behavior in social contexts, and the d)Tiainics of their rela- 
tionships with other people. Theprocesses of self-monitoring are. I 
"believe, the processes of the s elf_in action . 

" My work on self-monito'ring grew out of a long-standing fascination with 
explorations of reality and illusion in literature and in the theater. I 
. wasVti-uck by the contrast between the way things often appear to be and 
the^ reality that lurks beneath the surface-on the , ^ 
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Stage, in novels, and in people's actual lives. I wanted to. know how thi% 
world of appearances in social relatibnships is built up and how ^t is main- 
tained,-^ as well- as what its effects are 6n the individual personality. But, 
was'^also interested in exploring the older) more philosophical question 
of whether, beneath the various images that people project to others, 
there-ns a "real" me, an essential self. 

In the beginning, though, what was of most immediate concern to 
me was the undeniable, fact that 'there are striking. differences in the 
extent to which people can arid do control their self-presentations: some 
people do it more often-^and with greater skill.--than others. Professional 
actors, as well as many of the more mercurial trial lau-yers, -are among 

the best at it. So too are many successful salespeople, diplomats, and. 

/ ■ - 

politicians. 

Of course, actors and politicians are the exception rather than the 
rule. NevertKeles?;, people differ in the extent to which they can and 
do exercise intentional control over..<;l:hexr self-presentations And , it is 
the high self-monitoring individuals among ui who are particularly talented 
in this regard. In my experiments, I have seen high self-iflonitorlng indi--. 
viduals succeed, with little apparent difficulty, in looking and sounding, 
in quick succession, first happy and then sad, now fearful and then angry, 
ajid so on through a long list of emotions. And, as studies b,y Richard , 
Lippa have shouTi, they often are such polished actors that they c?n 
effectiv.ely adopt the mannerisms of a reserved, withdrawn, ^nd iittr-qveked. 
individual and then do an abrupt 
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about-face and portray, just as convincingly/ a friendly, outgoing and 
^traverted personality. Moreover, high self-monitoring rindividuals, . 
as Bob Krauss and his co-workers have shown, can manage to exploit their 
self-presentational skills to practice deception with considerable 
finesse in face-to-face interviews. ^ . 

High self -monitoring individuals are also quite likely to seek out 
information about appropriate patterns of self -presentation.. As studies ' 
by, among others, Ellen Berscheid, Gregory Elliott, E. E. Jones, and 
their co-workers have demonstrated, they invest considerable effort in 
attempting to' "read" and understand others, at times, even going so far 

as to "purchase",, at some cost to themselves, information that may aid. 

. ^ . , • _ . ' — 

-them- in-choosing their self-presentations in social situations. And,^ - 

they are highly .responsive to such information. In social situations, 

they use their self-presentational '^abiUties to appear to be precisely 

. the type of person called for by their current circumstances." ^ 
In an 'experiment I conducted with; Tom Monson, we allowed students to par 

' ticipate in group d«cussions that differed in their normative climates. In 
some groups, the norms favored independence and autonomy. In other groups, 
the norms favored consensus and agreement in the group. High self-monitoring 
individuals were keenly attentive to these' differences . . -^ey conformed 
with the group when fconformity was the most appropriate posture and did not 
conform when they knew that^the norms of^the group would favor autonomy 
in the face of social pressure. self-monitoring individuals wore 

virtually unaffected by the differences in social setting. 
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. IVhat this and other demonstrations suggest is that high self-monitoring 
individuals literally act like different persons in different situations ^ 
and with different people. It is as if they possess a repertoire of selves 
from which they conveniently choose the one that best fits their current 
surroundings. These individuals are the ones for whom William Shakespeare's 
-claims that "all the world's a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players" seem most aptly taken. And, these individuals seem to be pre- 
cisely the ones about whom William Jaines theorized when he proposed, in 
1890, that people have as many social selves as there are individuals or 
groups who recognize and who carry images of them in their 
minds, andjthat people general ly^show different sides of- themseTves p^ 
of these different groups. Almost a century later, we now have some 
empirical evidence for James' proposition that people have not one, but 
many selves. And, not only do we have some evidence that James' theory 
was right, but we can also see the limits of what he said. He was only 
right for some people--it is only the high self-monitoring individuals of 
this world who have not one, but many selves. 

Although' high self-monitoring individuals are in large measure social 
chameleons, using their 'finely-tuned self-presentational skills to Slip in 
and out of a wide variety of social roles, we should not automatically . 
'assume. that they necessarily use these skills for deceptive or manipvaativ-e 
purposes. Indeed,, in their relationships with friends and acquaintances, 
high self-monitoring individuals often are eager to 'put their sclf- 
monitoring abilities to use to promote smooth social interactions-. 

We can find sotne clues to this motive in the way high self-monitoring 
, individuals react to and cope witlv unfamiliar ortd unstructured- social 
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settings. For example, in a study dohe at the University of Wisconsin, , 
William Ickes and Richard Barnes" arranged for pairs of strangers to spend 
time together. In these meetings, as in so many other areas of their . .. • 
lives, high self-monitoring individuals suffered' little or no shyness. 
Soon after meeting the other person, they toolAn active and controlling 
role in the conversation. They were inclined to talk first and to initiate . 
'.subsequent "conversational sequences. . They also felt, and w^re s^en by 
their partfiers to have, a greater need to talk. Their .partners also viewed 
them^- as -having been the more directive member of the group. 

It was as if high self-monitoring individuals were particularly con? 
cerned about managing their behavior in order to' create, encourage, and 
maintain a "smooth flow of conversation. Perhaps this quality may help 
\iCh self-monitoring individuals to emerge as leaders in groups, organizations, 
and institutions. Perhaps, too. this quality may "help high sclf-moni- 
toring individuals to function well in circumstances that require effective 
i,.teraction. or functioning in a" "go between" role, with members of two 
or more differing constituencies ~rOg. , with management and labor, with, 
producers and consumers, ' in international diplomacy' and negotiatioais , btc) . 

AS much as the interpersonal orientation' of high self .monitoring indi- 
viduals may giVe them the flexibility to cope with a diversity of social roles 
,1 must hasten to point put that.there are costs associated wi'th the way . ^ 
^ they live their lives.- The high self-monitoring orientation may be pur- 
" chased ..t the cost, of having their actions reflect and communicate very . 
■' little 'about their private attitudes, feelings., and dispositions. To the ^ 
' extent that high self-monitoring-^individuals habitually, choose •behavio'rs' _ 
that -fit their, current surroundings, they may create gaps and contradictions 
between their attitudes a"^ their actions. . Uut. if is in the domain of \, 



correspondeace.hetweenprivat; attitudes and\publi-c behaviors -that 'the "low " , 
self-monitoring individuals 'of the world excel. 

Low self-monitoring individuals typical ly* enforce and display. s.ub- 
stantiai consistency, between their attitudes and their actions. It is 
possible to predict/as -Bill Swann and'! have done, the future behavior of 
low self-monitoring individuals from their present attitudes. And. it also ^ 
i-s possible to forecast, as Beth Tanke'and I have done. the*.atl?itudes th^t 
they.wiU express in the.futirre from their current actions. Based up6n 
•these investigations, I have constructed a composite index of the proper- 
tibns of-\ow self-monitoring individuals and high 'self-monitoring ind-ividu«ls 
whose attites and i)ehavior were 'consistent or inconsistent. ^ 
This' index reveals that, for low self-tnitoring i'n'^ividuals , fOlly 75.5'6 
acted in- accord with their attitudes and only 24.5?o did not. That is. con- ^ 
sistency between, attitudes and ^behavior was over three times as prevalent 
than' inconsistency. :By contras.t.' high- self-monitoring individuals were^ about ' 
equally likely to act in accord, with their attitudes (43.8p -or to act^in ways 
that contradicted their attitudes (56.2-6). , — • 

And. beyond the domain of social attitudes, low self-monit-bring indivi- 
duals also display'marked , correspb^dence between mood states and self-presen- 
. tation as well as between various personality attributes and corresponding • 
-expressive behaviors. Eyidently, when it comes to the private 
, realities of attitudes and dispositions versus the public realities of 
words and deeds, low self-monitoring individuals arc rSthc'r consistent 
beings for whom the message "To thine own self be true", has particular . 
meaning. They are the individuals of whom traditional assumptions about 
the nature of the self sp'eak-.they are the individuals whose unified, con- 
sistent sense orself is expressed in' consistent fashion from circumstance 
to c Jcumstance. ' No doubt; the willingness of low self-monitpring indi- 
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viduals to reveal and communicato,, their inner 'selves may serve them ' ^ 

^11 in thos;) arenas of life (such as close and intimate relationships) 
where the ability .to disclose a "true self ' may be the cement that "bonds 

person* to person. * ' . 

M.at we have, then, is two characteristic behavioral, orientations-.- 
one typical .of high self-monitoring i;.dividuals .and the other typical 
of low self-monitoring individuals.. High self-monitoring individuals • 

chronically strivp to appear :to be the type of person called for -by each 
situation s which they^find-th^mselves. 'It is^ as if their actions in 
social' contexts are behavioral' ^'ers to the question "U-ho does this 
situation waritvme to be and" how can i be that person?". - 
Low s?lf-monitbring«individuaas habitually strive ,to display >their own - 
personal' dlspcfsitions and ' attitudes in each situation in which they find 
themselves. • It' is as if their actions in social contexts are behavioral 
answers to the questions 'M.T.o am I and how can I' be me in this" sit^ion?^' 
What^ then, does .ail of tHis i.ply.for the sense of self and identity .possses 
by individuals of differing, self -mortitoring propensities?. ■ ^ 

• • ■ ■ oc^naiv clear that hieh self -monitoring individuals 
It is becoming incrcab.ingly clear mat 111^,11^ 

and low self-n,onitoring^ndividuals 1,a. =, very different ;ideas about Kh.->t 
constitutes, a self and that 'tl,eir differing motions abyut the naturo^^f ^ 
the self are quite well suited to the «ays they Wve, their .lives, Mia't I 
. have con,e to realise is that,. with their answer. -to the ite,. of the <^ 
Self-Monitorins scale, indlvidu.;is are revealing ,»e .very. fundamental truth 
ahout their sense of'sJlf Ind identity. Tl.ey are di..closing their personal, 
"theories" of their own hum,n nature. their o™ natures .->s indi.idual.s and 
as social beings. < - * . 
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High self-monitoring individuals (the ones who claim 
that "In different' situations and with different people, I often act like 
very different persons") are telling. us that they' regard themselves as 
rather flexible and adaptive creatures who shrewdly choose selves that fit 
their situations. It would seem that high self-monit.oring individuals are 
endorsing a rather pragmatic conception of self--a theor^ that construes 
their identities in terms of the specific social situationVand interpersonal 
settings of their lives. That is, the sense of self for high self -monitoring 
individuals ^eems to be a flexible one. For these individuals, the self 
is whoever they appear to be at any particular moment-or in any particular 
situation. As one high, self-monitoring individual put it to me: "I am 
n,e, the me l am right here and right now." Indeed,' the self-portraits of 
high self-monitoring individuals often ar6 sketched in terms of the roles 
that they play. As one high self -monitoring individual said when asked 
"IVho are you?": "I am av.student", "I am a Post Office employee", "I am ■ 
first violin in a chamber music group", "I am treasurer of the local 
Americans for Democratic Action." 

Some strikingly different ideas about the nature of the self are 
harboredjby low self-monitoring individuals. These individuals (the ones 
" who cl^im that "I would not change my opinions [or the way I do 

things] in order to please someone or win their favor") seem to cherish 
images of themselves as rather principled beings who value congruence 
between "who they think they are" and "what they try to -do. " These low 
self-jnonitoring individuals seem to be endorsing a rather principled ccn- 
'. ception of self--a theory that construes their identities in terms of 
their personal characteristics and psychological attributes^-a single, 
coherent identity that must not be 'compromised for other people and that 
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.:st not bond to th3 will of' circumstance. sense of self for these 

individuals seems to be an enduring and a continuing "me for all times 
and places." Indeed, the sense of self typically offered by low self- 
monitoring individuals is cast in terms of stable trait, and enduring 
disposition5. As one low self-monitoring 

individual said of her "self": "I am friendly", "I aB even-te.pered", "I 

am reliable", "I am a liberal". 

*reover, the images of self possessed by lo; self-Bonitoring individuals 

are particularly rich and accessible ones. As Nancy Cantor and 1. have seen 
in our research on personality and cognition, low self -monitoring individuals 

■ /lot ail pd and inforinative 
are particularly adept and skilled at conveya-ng detailed 

. -et^^ QPivpq Thus, low self -monitoring individuals 
images, of their characteristic selves, inu^., lu 

who regard. themselves as. say, creative types can handily list all of the 
ways in which th6y are creative 'and all of the situations that provide then, 
with creative opportunities. High self-monitoring individuals, by the way. 
tend to draw a blank on tasks such as these ones. But, if they cannot report 
n.uch about tHe ways in which they are by nature, say. creative types, they 
can with little difficulty tell you. all of the ways in which they could create 
the appearance of having the very spirit of creativity. In keeping with 
their pragn^atic views, the selves about^which they know ver)' much 
are the repertoires of the roles they play, and the how and the why of 
playing these roles. But, the self that seems unkno.^ and elusive to then, 
is a self composed of a stable, coherent, integrated core of attributes that 
they might carry with them from role to role and from situation tb situation, 
the tyi^e of self that seems to be so intimately known and experienced by 
their "low self-mouitoring counterparts. • 

These conceptions it self-the pragmatic selves of high self-m„nitorin| 
individuals and the principled selves of low self-monitoring individuals- 
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fit well with their characteristic behavioral orientations. High self- 
n^onitoving individuals conceive of themselves as rather flexible and 
pragmatic types, and their social behavior indeed manifests marked situation- 
to-situation fashioning of the selves they present to others. - 
Low self-monitoring individuals conceive of themselves as rather consistent 
and principled types, and their actions t>^ically a^e accurate and meaningful 
expressions of their own enduring attitudes, traits, and dispositions. Both 
types of individuals seem to be living tl eir lives in accord with their out. 
particular conceptions of self. 

Just as it has become clear that there exist intimate 
bonds between the characteristic behavioral orientations and the con .ons 
of self of individuals low and high in self-monitoring, so, too, has it 
become very apparent that these ties that bind are not accidental one,. 
TO the contrary, these links seem to be the product of motivated and strategic 
activities.. High self-monitoring individuals are directly and actively 
involved in designing and constructing social worlds in which it is easy 
for the. to be the appropriate person for each different situation in which 
\hey find themselves. And, low self-monitoring individuals, too, are directly 
snd actively involved in designing and constructing social worlds in which it 
is easy for them to act in accord with their personal attitudes, stable ^. 
traits, and enduring dispositions. 

. Prominent among the strategies they use for structuring their social 
worlds are strategies that involve the situations, surroundi^ivgs, and circum- 
stances within which they choose to live their lives. In the natural course 
of their lives, individuals typically have considerable freedom to choose 
where to be, when to be there, and ^wUh whom to.. b^ there. Accordingly, the 
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social scttinRS-and interpersonal contexts in which individuals find 
themselves may be partially of their own choosing. Tlie more 1 have thought 
about the considerations that might guide these ■•^choices, the more I . 
have W'to belie've that at least some of these choices may reflect 
features of one's personal identity. Thus, for example, the 
choice to enter and to spend time in situations that promote gregarious 
behavior (e.g., parties) may reflect one's gregarious nature; by contrast, 
the choice to enter and to spend time in situations that promote intellectual 

behaviors (e-.g., seminars) may reflect one's intellectual inclinations. More 

' r ' 

generally,.! would suggest that individuals may choose to enter and to spend 
time in situations that facilitate behavioral expression of their characteristic 
dispositions (e.g., competitively disposed individuals may seek situations , 
in which to compete with- other people), their attitudes (e.g., individuals 
with conservative political attitudes may seek situations^in .^ich to further 
the aims of conservative causes), and their conceptions of self (e.g.. indi- 
viduals who conceive of themselves as leaders maV seek situations in which ^ 
to assume positions of leadership). From the perspective of concerns with 
■ self-monitoring, individuals may choose to be in situations particularly 
conducive to enactment of the characteristic behavioral orientations and 
' conceptions of self associated with their self-monitoring propensities. 

h-hat, then, are features of social situations particularly conducive 
to high self-monitoring individuals? Their characteristic behavioral orien- 
.tationought to be facilitated in interpersonal settings that provide clearly 
defined guidelines for them to^use in fitting their self-presentations to 
their situations. To use. a theatrical metaphor, high self-morfitoring indi- 
viduals oughtlto choose social situations and interpersonal relationships 
. ^that have good scripts, scripts that give them all the stage directions " - 
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necessary to specify in great detail the roles they are to play in those 
situations. These ''good scripts"* then may provide the operating guide- 
lines that allow high self-monitoring individual^ to "become'^ the persons 
called for by their situations, , 

By contrast, the behavioral orientation of low self -monitoring indi- 
viduals ought to be facilitated in interpersonal settings that permit them 
to "be themselves," Low self-monitoring individuals ought to choose, when- 
ever possible, to enter and to spend time in social situations and interper- 
sonal settings that provide information indicating that it will be appropriate, 
to engage in behaviors that express their own attitudes, traits, or dis- 
positions. In such ,contexts, it will be possible for low self-monitoring 
individuals to engage in behaviors that not only are congruent with their 
'own personal attributes hut also are appropriate to their situations. 

And. the evidence suggests that, given the choice, individuals 
gravitate, toward those social ^situations conducive to their self-monitoring 
propensities. In one demonstration, Steve Gangestad and I allowed^ indi- 
viduals to choose to enter or not to enter a social situation that called 
for the^g.Kpression of sociability; W3 told them we wanted someone to be 
the extravert in a group discussion. For some individuals, we defined 
the sociable character of the situation in clear, precise, and- unambiguous 
fashion, to provide a detailed set of specifications of the precise instru- 
mental and expressive behaviors by which sociability was to be displayed, 
in the situation. For other individuals, we defined the sociable character 
of the situation in only the vaguest of terms, sufficient to define the 
situation as one that called for the display. of sociability but not sufficient 
to specify the form that sociability would take in the situation. The dif- 
ference between ..tliese two situations is not unlike the difference between 
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being invited to a party in which you know everything about what type of 
party it will be (who. you will meet there, what you should wear, how you 
should act. what you will do there, how formal or informal the affair, will 
it be a lively or a subdued occasion, what others will want to talk about, 
whether there will be entertainment, will there be dancing, etc.) versus 
being invited to a party, in which you know little beyond the fact that it's 
a party (and that', of course..is a rather Vague specification because we 
.all know just how many diffeVent types .of social occasions \^o by the. name 

ofj'party"). \ . 

■ ^^ii^ self -monitoring individuals were highly responsive to this dif- ■ 
ference between the two situations. They were particularly 
eager to enter the situation of clearly-defined character, but Relatively , 
unwilling to enter the sitx.ation of vaguely-defined character. Low self- .; 
„.onitoring individuals were virtually un ffected by the clarity of the , 
character of the situation: they were equally willing to enter the situations 
of clearly-defined and of vaguely-defined character. 

However, the willingness of low self-monitoring individuals to enter 
either situation was a direct reflection of their own personalities. 
- Extraverted low self-monitoring individuals/were particularly eager 

to enter either sociable situation, introverted low self-monitoring indi- 
viduals were distinctly unwilling to enter either of these situations that 
might force them to be something they are not. 
■ ' Moreover, the differing b.ses on which individuals high and low in 
sclf-mohitoring choose their situations come into play when these indi- 
viduals find themselves confronted .with two competing social situations, 
oniy one of which they can enter. These circumstances are not unlike 
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those confronting a person .ho, upon arrival at a party, discovers that 
there are two distinct groups of people .involved in conversation and must 
decide which one to join, no two conversational groups constitute two 
social situations between which the party-goer must choose. 

In an atte.npt to represent such circumstances, Al Harkness and I . 
presented individuals with maps depicting groups formed by six people at 
a coatail party. Each map depicted two sepa^te groups of three people 
engaged in conversation; one, a conversational situation with high clarity . 
of definition (three people converging type; e. g'./ theatre lover;. 
,„usic lover, art lover), the other, a situation with low clarity of de- 
finition (three people of. diverging type; e.g., a pacifist, militarist. ^ 
•.hy person), ^^on the time came to join one of these two conversational 
situations by placing themselves on the map, ^elf-monitoring propensities 
came into action. 

High self-monitoring individuals were clearly drawn toward the con- 
versational situltion.with high Plarity of definition (in , which the ^^.on 
interests of the other .embers provide, clearly-defined specification^ of 
the nature of the situation and how to behave and present oneself appro- 
priately in it) and away from the conversational situation with low 
clarity of definition (in which„the diverging interest! of. the other 

.embers provide conflicting specifications of how to be arf effective ^ 

participant in the conversation). . \ . 

By contrast, low self-monitoring individuals ware relatively insensi- 
■tive to the Clarity of definition of the conversMioual groupings. Instead, 
they approached either situation 'to the extent that they -regarded the.- 
■ selves as the types of people .already present in the conversation. Thus, 
for example, low self-Jonitoring individuals who regarded themselves as 
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pacifists were drawn to the srouj) containing another pacifist, even though^ 
that, situation mif-ht occasion some conflict wijh the militarist in the 
group. Presumably, such choices make it easy for low sclf-monitoring ' ^ 
individuals,. to say and do things that reflect their beliefs, attitudes, 
' and dispositfons-to be the type of person they regard themselves to be. 

The importance of such choices for low self-monitoring individuals 
and-their desires to live lives in which believing means dping is high- 
lighted in a study in which Deb Kendzierski and I invited students to 
\ join groups dev^^ted to discr.isions of issues of current concern to them. 
We found low self-monitoring individuals willing to accept our invitation 
to join these discussion groups if " the topic of discussion was 

■one that was supportive of their own personal attitudes^n the issue at hand, 
■ Thus, those low self-monitoring individuals who had favorable attitudes 
toward affirmative action were very eager to join groups devoted to dis- 
cussions of that issue, if the topic of discussion would be the benefits 
of affirmative action for women and minorities. By contrast, the very same 
.group drew very few low self-monitoring individuaLs with unfavorable 
attitudes (only. 1/5 as many) to be members of the group. 

Whether high self-monitoring individuals accepted or declined our' 
invitations to join these -discussion groups was in no way whatsoever a re- 
flection of their o^m general attitudes toward the issue on the agenda for 
discussion. Rather; they were most sensitive to the role appropriateness 
of their membership in the' groups. Thus, for whatever reason, high self- 
monitoring individuals acted as if they regarded membership in a group 
concerned with -the. benefits of affirmative action as more clearly sex- 
role-appropriate for women than for men. Indeed, .for high self-TOonitoring 
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individuals Ciut not aU for llw ..U-^Uorin, individuals), wo«„ 
„„„ fully twice as liHoly ti.an wore »o„ to accopt our invitations and 

join this discussion group. 

^nf tho differing choices of situations of. high self- 
The consequences of the Qirruiin^ 

„onitorln, individuals and low solf-»onitorin. individuals Vay profound . 
~ ones TO the extent that high self-^onitorin, indiViduals gravitate toward . 
situations of clearly defined character, and with clearly defined roles for the. 
to play, they .ay provide themselves interpersonal settings ideally su.ted 
' to acting- out their pra^atic conceptions of self and to ^aintaining therr 
characteristically cha.eleon-like behavioral orientation in the course of - 
their socal relationships. They will always have the good scripts they see. 
■ in their ,uest to- he creatures of their situations. And. to the e.tent that 
,„„ self-»onitoring individuals gravitate toward situations that call for 
personalities or attitudes -of the type' possessed by the., they »ay provide 
themselves interpersonal settings ideally suited to acting upon their pr,n- 
.ipled conceptions .of self and to Maintaining their characteristic behavioral 
orientation in the course-of their social relationships. T1,ey will always 
he in Circumstances that .ate it easy for the. to ".e themselves" and to 
. ' .how others' just what attitudes and personalities they reaHy possess., , 
, ..reover. there are reasons to believe that these structuring activities 
,0 sK- as ; influence the social>™rldi within which these individuals 
actuaU>iXe ^Heir lives. .,nde.d. it is possible to specify the population 
„, their socWrias. the activities and dispositions of the members of • 

\ , t- * of thP social relationships that rxist 
their social worlds> a^ the nature of the social 

within their social world; 
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•Ihc social worlds of hifih self-monitoring individuals, scorn to be 
structured to allow them to bo the different persons in different situations 
demanded by their pragmatic conceptions of self, to adopt identities specific 
to particular settings and relationships. High seif-monitoring individuals 
seem to live in highly partitioned, differentiated, or co.^partmental ized 
social worlds in which they engage in specific activities with specific 
other people. Members of .their social worlds appear to be chosen because 
they each bring out one of a wide variety of "selves" in them. Tiuis . high 
self-monitoring individuals may compartmentalize . their lives, choosing 
certain groups of friends only for certain activities and never allowing 
the groups to overlap. TTiey may play tennis with one friend, 
discuss politics with another, listen to music with another. And. the 
friends they choose to engage in these activities with may be chosen because 
of their particular skills in that area. Thus, the people they play 
tennis with will be good tennis players, the people they discuss politics 
with wili be experts on politics, etc. In fact, the lives of high self-, 
monitoring individuals may be soxarefully partitioned that they could never 
give a party for all their friend's. at once because such^ an unfamiUar ad- 
mixture of people and pursuits Kould..only throw their roles into conflict. 

By contrast, the social worlds of low self-monitoring, individuals 
seem to be structured to allow them to "be themselves", to 
guarantee the congruence'between personal attributes and social" behavior 
demanded by , their principled conceptions of self. Members of a low self- 
n^onitoring individual's social world .seem to be thosen because they have po- 
' alities similar to and supportive of this low.se'lf-monitoring " 
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incliviaual. Low sclf-nionltorlnK indlvhlualr/ appear to live in social worlds 
that arc relatively .hoi«or.cncou» and undifferentiated in terms of population. 
Thus, low se)f-monitorin« individual:, may chocsc their friends on the bnr.ir, 
of global affinities for them, and retain the same friend-^ for most of their 
activities. Some of these people may be those who have a "best friend" 
with whom they engage in various leisure pursuits or those who belong to 
a "group" that sticks together and does almost everything as a group. They 
may.be those who encourage social contact among well-liked individuals 

from different spheres of their social worlds. 

These characterizations are supported by empirical "maps" of individuals- 
social worlds. Steve Gangestad.and I recruited college under- 
graduates, known to be relatively high or low in self-monitoring, to partici- 
pate in a study of "social networks." JVhen they arrived for their individual 
appointments, we asked each^one to generate a list of the "popvflation" of his 
or her "social world'.', those people with whom he or she regularly Spends time, 
He or she next selected the one specific social activity (e.g. . "going to a 
fancy French restaurant".- "playing tennis", "going to the ballet") that was 
^•most representative of his or her actual social life within each o'f several 
global categories of activities that the experimenter described (e.g.. "going 
out to .dinner", "competitive recreational ' activity", '^attending I'ive entertain 
ment").. 

IVhen this was done, we explained that .each of the c^lls^ in a mal;rix 
(labeled with people \e or she had listed and with activities he or she had 
' nominated) represented engaging .in a particular social activity with a par- 
ticular person. For, each activity, the participant then 

estimated^how likely it would be that he or she would choose each of the peop] 
listed in the matrix as a partner for that activity; and how much he or 
she would enjoy engaging 'in each of these activities with each, of these ^ 
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To ill.HtlnF.iii.sh tlio dl f fyront lat Inn iiiul spumontiit ion in tlio M>cial 
worlds of hlr.h soir-monitorlnn indivldi.alt> from tho unllormlty i.nd homonenoity 
in those of lowsolf-inoiutorinji individuals wo constructed an indox Vo- 
floctina the residual amount of variation proscMit in each participant's 
ratinRS that could not be independently accounted for by differences due 
\o targets or by differences Juc to activltiesj^ As predicted, hinl^ self- 
monitoring individuals sl.owcd significantly more non-additive variation 
(i.e., differentiation, partitioning, segmentation) in both their likeli- 
hood ratings ami their enjoyment.. ratings than did low soU-inonitori ng 

* 

iiulividuaLs, 

Moreover, when it comes to making specific choicos between competing 
leisure time activities (should I go to the concert with Jim or to the 
antique show with Anne?l high self-monitorrng individuals choose to spend 
time with people who are "specialists", in the activity at hand and low 
self-monitoring indiv^uals choose to spend time wi^th people who are par- ' 
" ticularly well-liked as" individuals, l-'or examplV when Steve Gangestad. 
Jeff Simpson, and I - presented people with choices of the form "play-jng - 

■ tenni"s with someone who- is a particularly good tennis player but only average 
'in general likeability"' or "going sailing with someone who very high in 

general I'ikeaUlity but only avew in sailing, ability" (of. course, these 
choices always, involved real acclivities and real people frbn. their social 
^. worlds), high self-monitoring individuals chose to play tennis with th^ 
expert tennis player and llow sVlf-monitoring individual^ chose to go sailing 
with the well-liked friejd. In faot," within a set of such choices of 

■ leisure-time'activi'ties. a set which directly pitted specific expertise' , 
of the partner against ^Leral likeability of the partner. ^fu'Uy 4- ouf • 

o*f „5 high .^elf-monitoriAg individuals .adopted the strategy of choosing . 
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frluiVils'ati activity partiu>rf> on tluj luisiH of their oxptu'tiso whllu only 
1 out of . 3 low sol f-iiioni torinj; liulividiuihi did r»o. Within the siimo ?»ct 
of cliolcos, (IS many aii two-thirds oi low self -monitoring individuah; 
chotiu friends as iictivity partners on the basis oi their likealHlity while 
as few as one fifth of \\\^\ self-monitoring individuals operated with this 
strategy- 

Hvidontly, the social worlds within wliich high self-monitorin^i indi- 
viduals live arc cliaracteri zed by {;reat partitioning, differentiation, 
and sejimentation, with friends chosen on tlic basis of their unique (lualifi- 
cation for the activities and roles they will play. No doubt, segmentation 
makes it easier for high self -monitoring individuals to adopt different 
identities with different members of their social worlds, to display the 
many selves that they pragmatically conceive themselves to be. But in such 
carefully scgmcntbd social worlds, arc there no particularly close friends 
whose relationships span diverse activity domains and involved multiple 
social roles? In our research on the friendship worlds of self-monitoring, 
Jeff Simpson, Dave Smith and I have found that, to the* extent that such 
individuals exist in the lives of high self-monitorinjg individuals, they 
too seem to be particularly high' in self-monitoring. It may be ttiat high 
self-monitoring individuals are only willing- to be seen in all their 
diversity by o-thers whose owti high self-monitoring orientation provides a ' 
.personal appreciation of that 'diversity. 

Low self-monitoring individuals, appear to live in relatively more homo- 
geneous social worlds, in which they typically engage in the majority o^ ^ 
their^ social activities with primarily the same set of other well-liked in- 
dividuals who are most preferred as interaction partners across a wide range 
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or sUuationul conti^xts. Mmoovin . It sfoms thiH their part Icularly close 
frlomls tfiul iilMj to \w low sclf-iiiuiiltorliu! Imllviduuls, who imty bu suurccfi 
of hunpon lor tholr own oricntut loi» to frloiuls and friendtililps. As a 
consiHUK-ncu, low nol f-inonltorUU'. liullvhiuals may live In nodal worlds 
woll-fiulted to holiui the slnp,le cohtM-ent selves that they conceive thein- 
solves to 1)0. . 

Where to next'.' Many places. ' Amonn them, some attempts to discover 
the role of self-monltorinK in intimate relationships (to predict who 
lives with whom, who marries whom, anj to predict the course of these 
unions on the 'asis of whaf we know about tin- characteristic behavioral 
ori"^litations ociated with self-i^mitoring) . Also, attempts to discover 
the ways in wi individuals' choices- of occupational and professional 
situations might reflect their self-monitoring pi'opcnsitics (to sec, 
•among other tl^ngs, whether low self -monitoring individuals choose occupa- 
tions or professions that support cnactmc^nt of behaviors that express their 
^ own true attit/dcs, traits, and dispositions, and whether high self-monitoring 
individuals may choose professions 'that demand portrayal of a wide range 
of roles and that provide opportunity to exercise their self-presentational 

v.. 

' skills). . > • 

And, to trace, at long last, the developmental roots of self-monitoring 
propensities to find o\it why some people grow up to be high in self-monitoring 
and others low in self -monitoring. Among the questions I ask myself are • 
these ones. Miat, 'if any, factors' in relationships between parents and 

children and among sibling foster the beginnings of either orientation? 

£5. ' ' . • - 

Is identification with role models who exemplify either orientation at 

work in the acquisition of self-monitoring propensities? Do sbrae life 
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experiences occasion particular concern with the appropriateness of one's 
self-presentational behavior and hence, serve as the training grounds for 
the high self-monitoring orientation, and 'other life experiences occasion 
particular concern with defining and expressing one's attitudes and hence 
serve as the breeding grounds for the low self-monitoring orientation? 
Is the high self-monitoring orientation an urban phenomenon, bom of 
the diversity provided by big cities, and the low self-monitoring, orienta- 
tion a reflection uf the greater homogeneity of small-town living? Do " ; 
those who move frequently, and must repeatedly adjus^^\G..,.ne\^ 
and adapt to the new expectations of newly-made friends, become high self- ^ 
monitoring individuals and those with more stable backgrqunds become low 
self-monitoring individuals? The questions come easily. The answers to them 
may not tome so easily. But such is the challenge of the researcher's mission 
For now, though, a few reflections on the^'nature of the self in action, 
itfhat is important, I believe, in understanding the self is not the elusive 
question of whether there is a quintessential self, but rather, understanding 
the theories that different people adopt in defining those features 
of their personal attributes, their social behavior, and their interpersonal: 
worlds that they regard as "me*', and understanding the impact of these dif- • 
fering conceptions of self on the lives that individuals actually live. From 
an understanding of how. conceptions of the self are reflected in patterns of 
social behavior, in the dynamics of social interaction and interpersonalx^ 
relationships, and in the structure of the social^ worlds within which indi- 
viduals live will come, I believe, an understanding of t^ies^f in action. 
.. lJli.^hj:he help of tlie social pj^ychological construct of self-monitoring, 

is possible to identify two theories of the self that individuals can and 
do adopt to account ^or their natures as individuals and as social beings— 
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the pragmatic self and the principled' self. And, it is possible to identify 
categories of individuals who exemplify 'and typify these two theories of 
self-high sclf-moriitoring individuals ' characteristically endorse the prag- 
matic theory of self a-.! low self-monitoring individuals characteristically 
endorse the principled theory of self. For me. these two categories of 
individuals serve as vehicles for investigating the pragmatic self and 
the principled self in Action- for investigating the ways in which the 
pragmatic self and the principled self are manifested in the cognitive, 
behavioral, and interpersonal activities of individuals high and low in 
self-monitoring. And. thf evidence is that the lives of high self -monitoring 
individuals appear to be meaningful reflections of their pragmatic sense 
of self, and those of -low self-monitoring individuals appear to be meaning- 
ful reflections pf their principled sense of self. 

^ More genially, as a strategy for understanding the nature of the self, 
it is considerations such as these ones-considerations of the consequences 
of the self-that serve to sensitize us to the processes by which people's , 
. notions about the self are translated into and become embodied in their 
cognitive, behavioral, and interpersonal activities. Indeed, in this 
realization may lie the key. to understanding the true importance of the 
conceptions of self possessed by individu'als . Conceptions of self may 
,be important precisely because of their pervasive , influences on individuals' 
lives. Such may be the nature of the self in action. 



